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Few works within the compass of modern 
literature, have beamed upon the world 
with so much sudden and unexpected 
splendour, as a satire entitled, “‘ The Age 
reviewed,” and a on “ The Omni- 
presence of the Deity,” for both of which, 
we understand, the public are indebted to 
the pen of Mr. Robert Montgomery, Of 
these publications, the latter has excited 
such a deep and general interest, in the 
minds of the reading portion «of the com- 
munity, that in the short space of four 
months, no less than five editions have 
issued from the press. This circumstance 
is at once highly flattering. to the author’s 
talents, and equally creditable to those by 
whom his works have ‘been patronized. 

To those who have been charmed with 
the emanations of Mr, Montgomery’s ge- 
nius, the contour and lineaments .of his 
countenance cannot fail to be pleasing. 
Under this impression we were led to solicit 
his portrait, and in our application we have 
been successful.. It has been taken pur- 
posely for the Imperial Magazine by an 
eminent artist, and executed in a masterly 
style; it is now presented to the public, 
accompanied with a brief biographical 
sketch, the particulars of which, though 
scanty, have been derived from the most 
authentic sources. 

Of one whose career in ‘literature has 
been as short as ‘it has been successful 
and fortunate, little perhaps can be said of 
any interest to veterans who ‘have been 
through life engaged in similar pursuits. 
It is, however, always pleasing to trace the 
development of intellect under all ages and 
circumstances, and to gather facts which 
tend to illustrate the mental character; and 
therefore, without any further prefatory 
remarks, we shall lay before the reader the 
few particulars we have been able to 
collect. 

Mr. Rospert Montcomery, who is still 
in his minority, was born at Bath in the 
year 1807. His father was a gentleman of 
Irish extraction, of honourable and ancient 
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descent, ut: somewhat unfortunate as to the 
inheritance of family property. The father of 
the elder Montgomery, and grandfather of 
the youthful poet, was, we have been given 
to understand, a brother to General Mont- 
gomery, whose exploits rendered him con- 
spicuows during the American war, and 
whose mame is enrolled with those of other 
hetoes, who distinguished themselves during 
that eventful period. The poet’s grand- 
father was a merchant, who, amidst his 
‘speculations, was by his relation deprived 
of ailarge fortune, which his family ought 
to have enjoyed. This disaster occasioned 
great distress amongst its several branches, 
and made sad havoc in their destinies and 


Our poet’s mother was the daughter of a 
gentleman originally bred to the law. He 
was the descendant of a highly respectable 
family in Hampshire, and though a man of 
unassuming and retiring habits, was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, as an 
orator, a theologian, and a mathematician. 

Mr. Robert Montgomery, after receiving 
an excellent classical education, was for a 
season destined for some profession, and 
at one ‘time was desirous of enteri 
Magdalen Hall, to prepare himself for the 
church, While this was in contemplation, 
like many of his youthful compeers, he 
produced numerous scraps of poetry, some 
of which were not very remarkable either 
for harmony of numbers or profundity of 
thought, while others were distinguished by 
various degrees of merit. With some of 
these detached and fugitive pieces, the 
author's first appearance was in the pages of 
the Imperial Magazine. This circumstance 
was not without its influence on his future 
resolutions to attempt a more elevated flight 
on the Parnassian hills. 

There can be little doubt, that many, at 
this early age, have written pieces far su 
rior to those of our author, who, as 
advanced in years, were never able’ to 
acquire poetical fame, or lite ta- 
tion. The early notice aidch, Guia ‘peo- 
ductions obtained, vanished as they ad- 
vanced to maturity. Those, on the con- 
trary, composed by Mr. Montgomery, 
excited at first little or no attention, while 
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the lapse of a few years, ripening to matu- 
rity the fertility of his genius, has placed 
him on an eminence which the most fortu- 
nate bards of our country have been 
oa to occupy. The phenomena of the 
uman mind puzzle prognostication as 
well as deceive it, and we must wait the 
arrival of more light than philosophy or 
reason now possesses, before we can hope 
to unfold its latent mysteries. 

The first avowed and decisive attempt 
of Mr. M. to appear before the public in 
the character of an author, was in a weekly 
periodical entitled, “‘ The Inspector,” which 
consisted of essays, fragments, sketches, 
and effusions of various kinds, though 
uniformly of a moral and useful tendency. 
This hebdomadal pamphlet first started in 
his native city, under his immediate super- 
intendence, and was sold at threepence 
per number. Here it continued for six 
months; but the atmosphere of Bath not 
being congenial to its constitution, it was 
removed to London, where, though che- 
rished by its parent, and assisted by some 
able literary physicians, its illness increased, 
and, after languishing for a season, it gave 
up the ghost. 

Our author being now in London, and 
the occasion of his coming having been 
discontinued, some new effort for the exer- 
cise of his talents became necessary, not 
merely for the acquirement of fame, but 
for what, to bards as well as others, has a 
still more imperious claim. Thus circum- 
stanced, he’laid the foundation of a severe 
and biting satire, entitled, “The Age 
reviewed,” which, accompanied with a 
spirited political dialogue, entitled, ‘ The 
Runaways,” came before the public in an 
octavo volume, in the month of June, 1827. 
The literary stir which its birth excited, 
plainly indicated that it was not destined 
to drop still-born from the press. By the 
Literary Gazette it was condemned in lan- 
guage of no common severity, the writer of 
the article having embodied in his invective 
nearly all the harshest terms of reproach 
which the English nomenclature could 
afford. Of this unqualified condemnation, 
the true cause may be found in some sar- 
castic lines on the editor, which occur in 
the satire, and to which were appended a 
note by no means calculated to mitigate the 
irritation which they could hardly fail to 
excite, and which issued in the castigation 
to which we have alluded. 

But while the writer in the Literary Ga- 
zette was revenging himself on the work, b 
stringing together the abusive epithets with 
which he retaliated, nearly every other perio- 
dical journal was loud and unsparing in its 





praise. These in their united testimonies 
soon drew the public eye from the tribunal 
in which it had been sentenced, and “ The 
Age reviewed” instantly assumed its proper 
station among the poetical compositions of 
the day. 

As a satire, it is strong, active, galling, 
and every where full of vigour. Viewing 
it as an edge-tool, we can scarcely dare to 
touch it without cutting our fingers; asa 
serpent, it bites with severity whatever 
comes within its reach; and wherever we 
trace its progress, the effects of its stings 
are always left behind. 

Young, ardent, and enthusiastic, the 
author, hurried on by the energies of his 
muse, unfortunately discharged his arrows 
against numerous mdividuals, without that 
due discrimination of character, which, as 
the friend of virtue and morals, he ought 
always to have kept in view. We do 
not, however, charge him with having been 
actuated by any malignant motives, towards 
those whose zeal and peculiarities have 
procured them a gibbet in his pages; but 
we feel assured, that in a future edition, 
which we understand he is now carefully 
revising for the press, his discretion will 
find ample opportunities of expunging 
offensive passages, and of directing the 
whole force of his satirical energy into a 
channel where it may subserve the cause of 
virtue, and benefit mankind. 

From among a motley swarm, whom 
infamy has rendered notorious, the author 
in this pointed satire has selected two, 
whose characters, in the following lines, he 
thus forcibly delineates :— 

“ Now for the apex of polluted souls, 

No shame subdues, no reverence controuls, 
Puff'd into pertness, pand’ring to the time, 

Two pinnacles of blasphemy and crime ;— 
Come, godless, blushless—England's vilest pair, 
Blots on her land, and pestful to the air,— 
C— and T—— !—may each kindred name, 
Be linked to one eternity of shame! 


“ First, thou, the cap’ring coxcomb of the two, 
With head upshooting from thy coat of blue,— 
Say, what has “ Reverend” to do with thee, 
Though big and bloated with effrontery ? 

Wert Reverend, when round thee lolled a gang, 
To drink the poison of thine impious slang ; 

And on Heav’n’s book, thy cursed feet then trod, 
To foam thy foulness at the throne of God ?— 
Wert Reverend, when from the pot-house turn’d, 
And drunken fevers through thy bosom burn’d,— 
Mean to the lare’ny of a paltry pot, 

At once a rogue, an Atheist, and a sot! 

Or, Reverend,—when to each Christian fane, 
Thou lead’st the barking bull-dogs of thy train, 
In mean and native brutishness of mind, 

To grow] thy dogmas, and pervert the blind ?— 
Go, caitiff !—put a mask upon that face, 

The staring mirror of thy soul’s disgrace, 

Go, seek some dunghill to harangue thy breed, 
And there enjoy the dark satanic creed :— 
Though stiff in port, and stately with thy glass, 
May good men frown whene’er they see thee pass, 
Till even infant tongues shall lisp thee, ‘ vile, 
And Britons hoot thee from their tainted isle! 
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“ The base we've had, of ev'ry kind and hue, 
The bloody, lech*rous, and unnat’ral too— 
But never, yet, the wretch that equall’d thee, 
Thou synonyme of all ny “taper | 3 
Thy mind as canker’d as thy columns vile,— 
Thou pois’nous, poor polluted thing,—-C———! 
For rH&E wust heaven’s empyreal portals close, 
And Hope he buried in her dead repose !— 
For thee must glorious aspirations cease, 
Nor Faith, still vision out her heav'n of peace, 
And minds no longer dare to feel divine, 
But turn distorted, fester'd, lewd as thine!— 
If yet within thee dwell one thought of shame, 
If the least true feeling for thy country’s claim, 
And common nature but preserve her right,— 
Then tear thy hellish pictures from our sight ; 
If vile thou must be,—hie thee to some den, 
To feast the fancies of thy fellow-men ; 
But stand not forth to Britain’s public eye, 
The monger-fiend of painted blasphemy; 
Now go !—and quickly end thy course perverse, 
Hung on the gibbet of a nation’s curse!” 

p. 246 to 248. 

Mr. Montgomery having by this satire 
rendered himself conspicuous as an author, 
turned his attention to another subject 
encircled on every side with dignity, so- 
lemnity, and awe, and in the course of the 
present year produced his celebrated poem 
on “The Omnipresence of the Deity.” 
This was a bold and daring attempt. Of 
his mental and poetical vigour for this 
arduous undertaking, no one who had read 
his satire, could justly entertain a doubt; 
but with many it was somewhat question- 
able, if he could ascend that elevated region 
with a becoming grace, and sustain his 
flight while soaring in the empire of infinity, 
and contemplating the attributes of God. 
“ The Satires,” and the “ Night Thoughts” 
of Dr. Young had, however, already proved 
that it was more than possible for the same 
mind to be engaged on topics so widely 
dissimilar, and his success had demonstra- 
ted, that there was nothing incompatible in 
this diversified direction of the same poetical 
talents and mental energies. 

With this illustrious example before him, 
the author called forth all his powers, and 
early in the present year sent his poem on 
“The Omnipresence of the Deity,” into 
the world. On its first appearance it was 
seized with much avidity by various classes 
of readers, many of whom were no doubt 
actuated by very different motives. A 
perusal of its pages soon gave circulation to 
its fame, and this was followed by a de- 
mand for copies which the first impression 
was inadequate to supply. A second edi- 
ion was put to press; this also was spee- 
dily exhausted: a third immediately fol- 
lowed ; and this was succeeded by a fourth, 
which was but a prelude to a fifth, that is 
now in circulation. Five editions of this 
poem have therefore appeared in the short 
space of four months. 

Of this poem nearly all the literary jour- 
nals have spoken in terms of high pane- 





gyric, but not more highly than its. intrinsic 
merits deserve. Among these, it is but 
fair to state, that the editor of the Literary 
Gazette seized an early opportunity to 
expatiate on its excellencies. is he has 
done in an ample and honourable manner, 
and by thus counteracting the effects of his 
severe critique on “The Age reviewed,” 
he has redeemed his own credit, while 
doing justice to the author. Our opinion of 
its philosophy and execution may be found 
in our number for March of the present year, 
col. 275, when a copy of the first edition fell 
into our hands. Illustrative of that opinion, 
we gave several extracts from the poem, 
which, though short, could not fail to place 
the author and his production in a very 
favourable light. They were almost pro- 
miscuously taken, and may therefore be 
considered as fair specimens of the whole. 

During the subsequent editions through 
which it has since » the author has 
introduced some slight alterations in the 
construction of several lines, and imparted 
to others various minute and delicate 
touches, which, in their combined effect, 
have given to the whole a stronger approxi- 
mation towards perfection. Additional 
lines are also interspersed throughout the 
whole, amounting to about twenty pages, 
but without in the least respect altering any 
feature of its original character. 

Having called his readers to witness the 
birth of creation, and to see how the Holy 
Spirit— 

“ With mighty wing: outspread 
Dovelike, sat brooding on the vast abyss, 
And made it pregnant,” 
the author, in the following lines, invites us 
to contemplate the ubiquity of God : 

« andthus thou wert, and art the Fountain soul, 
And countless worlds around thee live and roll ; 

In sun and shade, in ocean and in air, 
Diffused, yet undiminished — every where : 


All life and motion from Thy source began, 
From worlds to atoms, angels down to man. 


* Lord of all being, where can fancy fly, 
To what far realms, unmeasured by thine eye? 
Where can we hide beneath Thy blazing sun, 
Where dwell’st Thou not, the boundless, viewless 
One. 


“Shall guilt, couch down within the cavern’s 
oom, 
And quivering, groaning, meditate her doom ? 
Or scale the mountains where the whirlwinds rest, 
And in the night-blast cool her fiery breast ? 
Within the cavern-gloom Thine eye can see, 
The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to Thee! 
Thy Spirit rides upon the thunder storms, 
Dark’ning the skies into terrific forms * 
Beams in the light’ning, rocks upon the seas, 
Roars in the blast, and whispers in the breeze ; 
In calm and storm, in heaven and earth Thoa art, 
Trace but Thy works—they bring Thee to the 
heart! 
The fulness of Fhy presence who can see, 
Man cannot live, great God, and look on Thee ; 
Around thy form eternal light’nings glow,— 
Thy voice appals the shudd’ring world below. 
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“Oh! Egypt felt Thee when, by signs unseared, 
Fo mock Thy might the rebel monarch dared ; 
Thou look’dst, and ocean sever’d at the glance !— 

ndaunted stillthe charioteers advance: 

hou leok’st again, she clash’d her howling waves, 
And roar'd in stormy triumph o'er their graves ! 


On Sinai’s mountain, when Thy glory came 
In rolls of thunder, aad in clonds of flame ; 
There, while voleanic smoke Thy throne o’ercast, 
And the mount shrunk beneath the trumpet-blast, 
How did Thy presence smite all Israel's eye! 

How dreadful were the gleams of Deity ! 


“ There is a voiceless eloquence on earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth ; 
And long may I remainth' adoring child 
Of nature’s majesty, sublime or wild ; 
Hill, fiood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 
All take their terrors and their charms from Thee, 
From Thee, whose hidden but supreme control 
Moves through the world, a universal soul.” 


pp 21 to 24, 4th edition. 


The thunder storm which follows, is in 
perfect. accordance with the preceding 
lines. 


* Ye giant winds! that from your gloomy sleep 
Rise in your wrath, and revel on the deep; 
Light’nings! that are the mystic gleams of God 
That glanced when on the sacred mount he trod ; 
And ye, ye thunders that begird His form, 
Pealing your loud hosannahs o’er the storm ! 
Around me rally in your mingled might, 

And strike my being with adread delight ; 
Sablimely musing, let me pause and see, 
And pour my awe-struck soul, O God, to Thee. 


“ A thunder storm! the eloquence of heaven, 
When every cloud is from its slumber riven, 
Who hath not paused beneath its hollow groan, 
And felt Omnipotence around him thrown ? 
With what a gloom the ushering scene appears ! 
The leaves all flattering with instinctive fears, 
The waters curling with a fellow dread, 

A breezeless fervour round creation spread, 
And, iast, the heavy rain’s reluctant shower, 
With big drops pattering on the tree and bower, 
While wizard shapes the bowing skies deform,— 
All mark the coming of the thunder-storm, 


« O now to be alone, on some still height, 

Where heaven's black curtains shadow all the 
sight, 

And wateh the swollen clouds their bosoms clash, 
While fleet and far the living light’nings tlash,— 
To mark the caverns of the sky disclose 
The furnace-flames that in their wombs repose, 
And see the fiery arrows fall and rise, 
In dizzy chase along the rattling skies, — 
How stirs the spirit while the echoes roll, 
And God in thunder, rocks from pole to pole.” 


p- 25 to 27, 4th edition. 


On the favourable impression which the 
preceding passages are calculated to make, 
the author need not hesitate to risk the 
character of his production. In the estima- 
tion of the writer of this sketch, they are so 
decisive as to preclude the necessity of any 
further quotation ; though others of equal 
beauty every where meet the eye; but 
these literary carnations we must leave in 
their native soil. 

Several minor poems are included in 
the same volume; but what degree soever 
of merit they may possess, the whole is 
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flows from “The Omnipresence of the 
Deity.” On this poem, should he never 


produce another, he may rest his claim to 


immortality among our national bards, and 
cherish the assurance that fame will inscribe 
his name on a conspicuous tablet in her 
temple. 

From the preceding sketch it will be 
seen, that Mr. Montgomery is still a very 
young man, not having yet attained the 
completion of his twenty-first year. Through 
a train of favourable circumstances, but 
more by intrinsic merit, he has written him- 
self into reputation ; we hope he will have 
the prudence not to write himself out of it. 
We would strongly caution him against 
venturing his character for trifles. Many 
who have been less successful would re- 
joice at his downfall, and even lend a help- 
ing hand to accomplish his overthrow. The 
pinnacle to which he is,elevated is hazard- 
ous in the extreme, and nothing but that 
grace which flows from the great source of 
“ Omnipresence,” can enable him to pre- 
serve his station with honour, and transmit 
an unsullied reputation to posterity. 


—_—@—— 


THE WESLEYAN “ NEW TEST ACT,” AN 
OLD ONE. 


Mr. Eprror, 


Srr,--I perceive from your answer to 
Correspondents, that you have received 
several letters referring to the subject of 
Mr. Tucker’s communication, inserted in 
your number for February, col. 193, sar- 
castically called “ The Methodist New Test 
Act.” And your notice of them leads me 
tothink, that some of them have been in- 
tended as answers to that paper, which was 
obviously intended to hold up the Metho- 
dist Conference to ridicule. Now, if you 
decline inserting those remarks, tending to 
annihilate that bad feeling which Mr. Tuck- 
er’s observations were calculated to excite, 
it will manifest an unfriendliness towards a 
large and respectable body, of which I 
thought you incapable. 

Will you, sir, allow a word or two in 
your Magazine, for the purpose of shewing, 
that “The Methodist New Test Act,” is 
not new, but perhaps as old as Mr. Tucker 
himself, as will appear to yourself and your 
readers, who will be at the trouble to refer 
to the first volume of Minutes, p. 42, from 
which it will appear, that “ The New Test 
Act” has been in existence since the year 
1749, or from the original proper settle- 
ment of Methodist chapels; for the doc- 


eclipsed by the overwhelming blaze which | trine of the Eternal Sonship of Christ, is as 
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prominent in that statement of Christian 
doctrine contained in Mr. Wesley’s Notes 
on the New Testament, and first four 
volumes of Sermons, (as originally pub- 
lished,) as most other e ical truths, 
The fact is, that it is such an old Test Act, 
that in many cases, from 1749 to the pre- 
sent time, the trustees might have locked 
their chapel doors against any man who 
preached a contrary doctrine. I shall say 
nothing as to the obvious right of a body of 
Christian ministers, to propose any theolo- 
gical question to the candidate for admis- 
sion among them. Latitudinarianism in 
doctrine would be a queer rule to guide a 
body of ministers, when they examine a 
young man for probation, or full connexion, 
among them. ; 
InsPECTOR. 
March 18th, 1828. 





™ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE WESLEYAN ME- 
THODIST NEW TEST ACT, IN VINDICA- 
TION OF DR, ADAM CLARKE. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—You have the thanks of every lover 
of liberty of conscience, for exposing to 
pata. de the “ New Test Act,” passed 
by the Methodist Conference, held at Man- 
chester, 1827, which requires from every 
candidate for the ministry among them, an 
explicit assent to the doctrine of the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ, stated by Mr. Wesley 
in his Notes on Hebrews i. asa truth re- 
vealed in the inspired Oracles, as the indis- 
pensable condition of admission into their 
connexion. 

That the doctrine in question is stated 
by Mr. Wesley in his Notes on the New 
Testament, is true; and that it is also 
pointedly contradicted and refuted in the 
same work, is equally certain. By not 
always attending to the complex character 
of Christ as God and man united in one 
person, and to what Mr. Wesley calls, 
“the communication of properties between 
the divine and human natures, whereby 
what is proper to the divine nature is 
spoken concerning the human, and what is 
proper to the human is spoken of the 
divine,” many who have written on the 
person of the Son of God, have fallen into 
contradictions and mistakes. 

On Acts xiii. 33, Mr. Wesley says, “ He 
was the Son of God from eternity.” On 
Heb. i. 7, he says, “* The Son is eternal.” 
On chap. iv. 14, Christ is called “ the 
eternal Son of God ;” and on chap. i. 5, 
we read of his “ eternal, inconceivable 
generation :” in other places we find similar 





expressions. But how do these agree 
with the following? On Acts ii. 23, he 
says, “ Because it was the determinate 
counsel of his love to redeem mankind 
from eternal death, by the death of his 
only begotten Son.” On Rom. viii. 28, 
he speaks of God’s “ gracious design of 
saving a lost world by the death of his 
Son.’ On 2Cor.v. 19, he says, “ Taking 
away that enmity, which could no other- 
wise be removed than by the blood of the 
Son of God.” On Gal. ii. 20, he says, 
“ Even in this mortal body I live by faith 
in the Son of God—I derive every mo- 
ment—from that supernatural principle ; 
from a divine conviction, that he foun om 
and delivered up himself for me.” On 
chap. iv. 4, he says, “ But when the ful- 
ness of time, appointed by the Father, was 
come, God sent forth from his. bosom his 
Son, miraculously made of the substance of 
a woman.” Now, sir, I ask, Can that 
which is made of the substance of a woman, 
be eternal? But Mr. Wesley and St. Paub 
declare that the Son of God was made of a 
woman ; therefore the Son of God, thus 
made, could not, as a son, possibly be 
eternal. Again, sir, can that which is sub- 
ject to death, be eternal? Mr. Wesley 
declares our redemption is by the death of 
the only begotten of God. Then, by 
the absolute and repeated declarations of 
Mr. Wesley himself, the Son of God, as a 
Son, cannot be eternal. 

By confining the term son to the divine 
nature, the advocates for Eternal Sonship 
make Mr. Wesley declare, that he has 
killed the supreme, eternal God himself ; 
and this absurd dogma is imposed upon 
every candidate for the Methodist ministry, 
as the sine qua non of admission! But, 
sit, the subject disputed, is found in Mr. 
Wesley’s Notes: the fact is allowed. But 
Mr. Wesley tells us, that many of these 
were extracted from Drs. Heylin, Guise, 
Doddridge, &e. We find in them also 
much from Bengelius, Bishop Porson, and 
the Nicene Creed. Here our surprise abates. 
Different writers would have different views, 
and different modes of expressing the same 
views. We see also by Mr. Wesley's 
answer to Mr. Hill, that so far from at- 
taching infallibility to the compilation he 
had made, he carefully left out of succeed- 
ing editions what was found objectionable 
in former ones. But now a set of men is 


‘risen up, who collect the objectionable 


phrases, scattered up and down in that 
otherwise excellent work ; and these, though 
fully refuted by Mr. Wesley himself, are 
insisted upon as being docttines.of the 
Gospel. 
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Mr. Wesley's followers have widely de- 
parted from the doctrines which he taught. 
On John i. 1, he says, “ The Word was 
God supreme, eternal, independent.” 
What St. John calls the Word, these 
gentlemen call the Son. Again, in his 
Sermon on 2 Cor. v. 10, Mr. Wesley says, 
“ All who speak of Christ as being inferior 
to the Father, though ever so little, do 
undoubtedly know him (like the Arians) 
after the flesh.” I ask, Can that which is 
eternal be begotten, produced, or receive 
life, as the gift of another? Can that which 
is Ledigeudons, depend like an effect upon 
its cause, like light upon the sun; or the 
flowing of the stream upon the fountain? 
Can the supreme God learn obedience by 
suffering, or become obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross? And yet the 
writers on Eternal Sonship boldly assert all 
these absurdities, and gravely tell us, “ If 
the Son were unbegotten, i.e. in his divine 
nature, the Father would be deprived of his 
pre-eminence.” And again, “For if the 
second Person of the Trinity were co-ordi- 
nate and independent, in no good sense 
could he be the effulgence, the lustre, of the 
glory of the Father.” See Watson’s Re- 
marks, p. 45 and 46. Institutes, vol. ii. 
p. 53 to 64. 

Here I join issue with the Conference. 
Mr. Wesley calls Christ in his divine 
nature supreme. Mr. Watson contends 
that he is subordinate, and learnt obedience 
by suffering. Mr. Wesley calls the second 
Person independent. Mr. Watson con- 
tends that he cannot be independent, be- 
cause the Father is pre-eminent. Here, 
then, Mr. Watson speaks of Christ as infe- 
rior to the Father, and, therefore, in Mr. 
Wesley’s judgment, he, and all of the same 
opinion, are downright Arians; and yet to 
the doctrines of these men, all must assent 
who become Methodist preachers. 

The same hostility exists against the 
disciples of Christ. St. Peter, Acts iii. 13, 
says, “ The God of our fathers hath glo- 
rified his Son Jesus, whom ye delivered 
up,—and killed the Prince of life, whom 
God raised from the dead.” I ask, does 
the term son designate the divinity of Christ, 
as the advocates for Eternal Sonship de- 
clare? Was it the eternal God himself 
that was delivered up, killed, and raised 
from the dead? or was it the man Christ 
Jesus, who is here called the Son of God? 
It could be no other. This was the doc- 
trine which the apostles taught, and to sup- 

rt which, they counted not their life 
} eo and yet, notwithstanding their testi- 
mony, and the sufferings by which it was 


attested, we are told ‘that the term Son as 





applied to Jesus, is a title of absolute 
divinity ;* in other words, that God himself 
was delivered up, killed, and raised from 
the dead. 

It is amusing to see what ingenuity is 
employed in proving this doctrine _ from 
Scripture. The viiith chapter of the Pro- 
verbs is brought for this purpose. Un- 
fortunately, the person there speaks in the 
Jfeminine gender ; and describes herself as 
a child growing up at her father’s side. 
And yet this lady is positively declared to 
be the Eternal Son of God. Again, chap. 
xxx. 4, is adduced with triumph. All the 
text says on the subject is, “ What is his 
Son’s name, if thou canst tell 1” 

But, sir, the doctrine of the Eternal 
Sonship absolutely generates hypocrisy. 
The chairman of a district observed to me, 
that he neither did nor could believe this 
doctrine, but was miserable to hear it 
named at the Conference. And yet I have 
learnt from young men whom he examined, 
that he proposed the question with as much 
gravity to them, as though it had been 
an article of faith with himself. I have 
known candidates for the ministry ques- 
tioned and tortured by their elder brethren, 
till, wearied and half stupified, they have 
reluctantly yielded a modified assent. I 
am intimately acquainted with one, who 
declares he can never reflect upon the exa- 
mination he underwent, and the manner in 
which the subject was explained to meet 
his views, without feelings of the deepest 
regret. This, sir, is the way in which 
young men are made orthodox ; and then 
the Conference rejoice to think that they 
preserve the body in purity, and keep the 
younger brethren from being corrupted by 
Dr, Clarke. 

A respectable preacher, who attends the 
Conference, told me recently, that no ques- 
tion excited such violent bitter feelings as 
the Eternal Sonship question did. And. yet 
this source of mischief must be perpetuated 
by a positive law. I asked a preacher the 
other day, why they suffered such a law to 
pass, and, as honest men, did not oppose 
it? He replied, “ Not one in a hundred 
thinks or cares any thing about it.” 

But, sir, whatever be the consequence, 
the Eternal Sonship must be maintained. 
We are told, it constitutes a part of the 
body of divinity on which our chapels are 
settled. This is decidedly untrue. The 
doctrine is as amply refuted in Mr. Wesley’s 
Notes, hymns, and sermons, as any thing 
can be. How long, then, will trustees 
suffer themselves to be duped by such tales 





* Watson's Institutes, vol. ii. p. 4). 
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as these? How long will the preachers 
look on in silent sadness, and see their 
younger brethren wrung and tortured as 
they have been, to gratify a few men, who 
are determined by all means to shoot their 
arrows at a man, whose only crime consists 
in excelling them ? How long will the Con- 
ference continue practices, the inevitable 
tendency of which is, to sink chairmen and 
candidates into a state allied to that of con- 
contemptible hypocrites? How long shall 
laws exist which keep men of talent and 
piety out of the connexion, merely because 
they are too honest to assent to what is 
anti-Methodistical and unscriptural. 


A Westeyan MEtuopitst. 
Manchester, Feb. 24, 1828. 


—-—~>-— 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JUNE 1828. 


Tue Sun enters the tropical sign Cancer on 
the 21st at 8 minutes past twelve at noon ; 
on this day he arrives at his greatest dis- 
tance from the equator, his declination being 
23 degrees 28 minutes north; his con- 
tinuance above the horizon is 16 hours 34 
minutes, being a longer period than on any 
other day in the year; this occasions to the 
inhabitants of the northern hemisphere the 
longest day, which is the commencement of 
the summer quarter; after this day his de- 
clination decreases, and on the 30th it is 
23 degrees 11 minutes north: his semi- 
diameter on the 1st is 15 minutes 47 se- 
conds and 5 tenths, and on the 25th 15 
minutes 45 seconds and 6 tenths. 

The Moon enters her last quarter on the 
4th at 2 minutes past eleven in the evening ; 
on the 12th at 12 minutes past eleven in the 
morning she is in conjunction with the Sun, 
and turns her unenlightened side towards 
us; after this day she gradually presents 
her illuminated disc to the earth, and enters 
her first quarter on the 20th at 52 minutes 
past two in the afternoon; she then be- 
comes more enlightened, and arrives at that 
part of her orbit which is exactly opposite 
the Sun, on the 27th, at 43 minutes past 
three in the afternoon, when she is full. 
She is observed to the east of, and at a 
considerable distance above Mars on the 
morning of the ist; on the 14th she is in 
conjunction with Mercury and Saturn; she 
1s noticed a considerable distance to the 
south of the beautiful planet Venus on the 
evening of the 16th; on the evening of the 
22d she is seen gradually approaching 
Jupiter, which she passes before her next 
appearance ; and on the 27th she is again 
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observed above Mars. She is in perigee 
on the ist, in apogee on the 15th, and in 
perigee again on the 28th. 

Mercury is an evening star, at his greatest 
elongation on the 27th; on this day his 
elevation above the horizon is 12 degrees, 
but owing to the great strength of the twi- 
light he will only be detected by the very 
skilful observer. He passes Saturn on the 
17th, and crosses the ecliptic in his de- 
scending node on the 28th. Saturn sets on 
the 1st at 59 minutes past ten in the even- 
ing, and on the 25th at 20 minutes past 
nine: he is at first seen to the east of é 
Geminorum, but is soon lost in the superior 
splendour of the solar beams, 

The motion of the brilliant planet Venus 
is considerably slower at the present time, 
than it has been during the preceding six. 
teen months; her height above the horizon 
is, consequently, greatly diminished towards 
the close of the present month. She is ob- 
served on the ist nearly in a line with a 
and 8 Geminorum, and a little to the west 
of » 1 Cancri, which she passes very near 
to, before her next appearance ; she sets on 
this evening at 33 minutes past eleven. On 
the 2d she is seen.to the east of » 1 and 2 
Cancri, forming a scalene triangle with 
them ; after this day she is noticed to re- 
cede from them, directing her course above 
n and between y and @ Cancri, she forms 
a scalene triangle with the two latter stars 
until the 10th, when she forms an isosceles 
triangle with them, ¢ Cancri being the apex ; 
she is also noticed above » Cancri, her dis- 
tance from it being 18 minutes. On the 
evening of the 12th she is observed between 
y and 35 Cancri. Her position now be- 
comes particularly interesting, as she passes 
the nebula in the Crab on the following 
morning; should the atmosphere prove 
clear on this and the following evenings, it 
will afford the telescopic observer an excel- 
lent opportunity of noticing her passage by 
this beautiful cluster of stars, On the 14th 
she is noticed a little to the east of y and 
é Cancri, receding from them; with these 
stars she forms a scalene triangle until the 
17th, when she forms an isosceles triangle 
with them, y Cancri being the summit: 
after this day she is again observed to form 
a scalene triangle with these stars, and to 
direct her course to three stars in a line, a 
considerable distance to the east of her, 
marked 68, 71, and 78 Cancri, the latter 
star being thé northernmost: on the even- 
ing of the 23d she is seen about 10 minutes 
north of 68 Cancri, and between this 
star and 71 Cancri on the following day ; 
she afterwards recedes from these stars, 
and passes between 73 and 78 Cancri on 
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the 27th. On the 29th she is observed be- 
tween the former star, and 83 Cancri, di- 





recting her course to the sixteenth of this | 


constellation. On the 13th she has 4 digits 
illuminated on her western limb, her ap- 
parent diameter being 34 seconds; and on 
the 27th she crosses the ecliptic in her de- 
scending node. 


- During this month the noble planet | 


Jupiter has a very slow motion towards » 
and 2 Virginis ; he finishes his course be- 
tween them, being distant from the former 
star 30 minutes, and from the latter 1 de- 
gree, He sets on the 1st at 42 minutes 
past two in the morning, and on the 25th 
at 59 minutes past twelve at night. There 
are two visible eclipses of his first satellite, 
one of his second, and two of his third, this 
month,which happen in the following order : 
on the 3d at 47 minutes 39 seconds past 
eleven in the evening the second emerges 
from his shadow, the third also emerges at 
18 minutes 21 seconds past ten in the even- 
ing of the 4th, and the first at 1 minute 
50 seconds past eleven in the evening of the 
7th ; an immersion of the third takes place 
on the 11th at 10 minutes 22 seconds past 
twelve at night; and on the 30th at 14 
minutes. 32 seconds past eleven in the even- 
ing the first again emerges from the shadow 
of Jupiter. 

The motion of the planet Mars during 
this month is retrograde, he is at first no- 
ticed at the distance of 30 minutes to the 
east of y Sagittarii, directing his course to 
the south of this star; his distance from it 
daily increasing ; on the 7th he is in con- 
janction with it, the star being 42 minutes 
to the north of the planet: after this day 
he directs his course between 7 and w Sagit- 
tarii: on the 12th he is observed in a line 
with v and 30 Sagittarii, and on the 14th 
with 33 and 29 Sagittarii; on the morning 
of the 19th he passes r Sagittarii at the dis- 
tance of 57 minutes, Mars being to the 
north; on the 23d this planet is observed 
between rand w Sagittami, being nearest 
the former star; on the 24th he is noticed 
ina line with £ 1 and 2 Sagittarii, on the 
25th with w, 26, and 21 Sagittarii, and he 
finishes ‘his course in a line with w, v, and 
33 Sagittarii, Those of our readers who 
observed the motion of this planet during 
the preceding month, will doubtless feel ex- 
enllialy gratified in noticing the change 


that has gradually taken place in his lati- 


tude. He rises on the ist at 49 minutes 
past ten in the evening, and on the 25th 
at 8° minutes past nine. The Georgian 
planet is observed near the same spot as 
last month, his motion, which is retrograde, 
searcely exceeding half a degree. 
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On the evening of the 16th, at 17 minutes 
14 seconds past eight, the star marked « 
Cancri, which is of the fifth magnitude, 
emerges behind the obscure part of the 
Moon, the point of contact being 76 degrees 
from the vertex to the left; at 17 minutes 
46 seconds past nine it emerges from be- 
hind the enlightened portion of her disc, 
at 118 degrees from the vertex to the right. 

The brilliant star Arcturus which was 
noticed on the 16th of May, forming the 
apex of an isosceles triangle, of which 
Jupiter and Spica Virginis were the base, 
is situated in the constellation Bovtes. It 
is remarkable for having a greater proper 
motion, which is independent of the motion 
arising from the precession of the Equinoxes, 
than any other star in the heavens, _ Its 
annual change in right ascension, arising 
from its proper motion, is 1.26 seconds 
decreasing, and in declination 1.72 seconds 
increasing; and its change ar sing from 
the precession of the Equinoxes and the 
proper motion combined is 2. 73 seconds 
increasing in right ascension, and 19 se- 
conds decreasing in declination. On the 
9th its true situation in the heavens is 14 
hours, 7 minutes, 51 seconds, and 64 hun- 
dredths of a second in right ascension, its 
distance from the north pole being 69 de- 
grees, 55 minutes, 6 seconds, and 2 tenths ; 
on the 29th its right ascension has decreased 
18 hundredths of a second, and its north 
polar distance 2 seconds, and 5 tenths. A 
considerable distance north of this star in 
the same constellation, is observed a star of 
the third magnitude marked ¢ Bootes, it is 
also called Mirac ; the true place of this 
star on the 9th is 14 hours, 37 minutes, 
31 seconds, and 7 hundredths of right as- 
cension ; and 62 d , 11 minutes, 43 
seconds, and 5 tenths, of north polar dis- 
tance, the annual variation in the former 
instance being 2.61 seconds increasing, and 
in the latter 15.5 also increasing. On the 
29th it has decreased in right ascension the 
same quantity as Arcturus, and in the north 
polar distance 3.3 seconds. When view- 
ed with a powerful telescope this star ap- 
pears double, and is a most beautiful object 
to the observer; one of the stars which 
compose it is of a light red colour, and the 
other of a fine blue; they appear as 2 
planet and its accompanying satellite, their 
diameters being as 3 to 2; the blue star 1s 
the smallest. From a series of very ac- 
curate observations on this double star, 
during a period of nearly 23 years, Dr. 
Herschel has concluded that the small star 
revolves around the large one in 1681 years 
in an elliptical orbit according to the order 
of the signs. 
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ESSAY ON HAPPINESS. 
(Concluded from col. 454.) 


SimrLarity with regard to worldly cir- 
cumstances is not absolutely necessary to 
friendship, but the want of it is generally 
an effectual obstruction: the reason is, a 
disparity of fortune usually creates a dis- 
parity of habits, employments, and educa- 
tion. Admitting that a rich man and a 
poor man were, in every thing but wealth, 
on an equality, then friendship might sub- 
sist between them; but it would be neces- 
sary for the former to have so much good 
sense as to know, that true nobility consists 
not in the sound of the name, the length 
of the purse, or the blood that runs in the 
veins, but in the principles, sentiments, and 
talents of the mind; and it would be 
equally necessary for the latter, to prevent 
the idea of his inferiority from assailing the 
independence of his spirit, or generating a 
mean and unfounded jealousy of his more 
favoured friend. 

It is more difficult, if not impossible, to 
contract a firm friendship with one who is 
much below us in mental attainments. An 
intelligent mind is a dignified and com- 
manding object, whatever be the exterior 
circumstances in which it is placed: but 
nothing can dignify ignorance; it is in 


itself a contemptible thing, and degrades 
any man too low to render him worthy of 


any very serious esteem. Besides, the 
conversation of a learned and an illiterate 
person will be mutually insipid, if not dis- 
gusting, and if so, their company must be 
mutually disagreeable. 

But nothing is so insuperable a barrier 
to the formation of friendship, as a discre- 
pancy in moral and religious feelings. For 
these feelings, from the vast and deeply 
interesting objects by which they are eli- 
cited, so deeply tinge the whole cast of the 
mind, and the whole tenour of the conduct, 
as to invest the individual who is possessed 
of them, with that disagreeable strange- 
ness in the eyes of the profane, which we 
would attach to some unearthly intelli- 
gence, with whose mode of existence we 
are totally unacquainted. Between the 
man who is on full stretch for the salvation 
of his soul, and him who is destitute of all 
serious impressions, there is fixed a great 
gulf, over which no concessions, and no 
exercise of candour on either side, can 
build a bridge upon which the parties can 
meet, to embrace each other in the arms of 
cordial friendship. 

But it will, perhaps, be asked, “ May 
not a friendship subsist between persons 
— mutually ignorant aad irreligious?” 

14.—VOL. x. 





To which I answer, that so far as they are 
destitute of information and moral princi- 
ple, to that degree are they incapable of 
friendship, even among themselves; for 
knowledge and virtue form the basis of 
friendship among the’ wicked. It is true, 
between such persons we have occasionally 
witnessed long and remarkable attach- 
ments. This is to be accounted for by 
recollecting, that the worst of mankind are 
not totally depraved, any more than they 
are totally ignorant. Besides, other. cir- 
cumstances originate attachments ; such as 
a union of interests and dispositions, rela- 
tive connexions, and long companionships. 
But an attachment resulting from these 
causes, is not greatly superior or different 
to that which we have stated to belong to 
brates. The absence of intellectual and 
moral worth, necessarily implies the ab- 
sence of every thing that is elevated and 
exquisite in the pleasure of friendship— 
the absence of the hich delight of admiring 
excellence, and of being ourselves beloved 
by the possessor of it. 

But after all, I mean not to say, that 
between two persons who are considerably 
unlike, there can be absolutely no friend- 
ship; for I am inelined to believe, that 
human happiness, generally speaking, is 
more indebted to this imperfect friendship, 
than to that higher description of which 
most men are capable. The latter is 
enjoyed only by a few; the former by all. 
A man may have a relation and neighbour, 
whose views and habits are so different 
from his own, that he cannot regard them 
as friends in the best sense; yet towards 
these he may feel a social and neighbourly 
attachment, and with them he may main- 
tain a friendly intercourse, which shall, 
in no small degree, contribute to the com- 
fort of his life. And perhaps this is all that 
he is allowed to taste of earthly friendship ; 
any other he may not have the opportunity 
of cultivating. But the friendship of two 
congenial souls, whose tempers are amiable, 
and whose endowments are considerable, 
though a rare blessing, is one which gives 
birth to the purest and most exquisite of ail 
human pleasures. The causes of this plea- 
sure appear to be chiefly two, namely, that 
of loving, and of being loved. There is a 
pleasure in loving a friend. It is always 
gratifying to gaze at what is beautiful, even 
if that be only natural beauty, and if we 
have no personal interest in it; but how 
much more attracting is the beauty of an 
accomplished mind, and of a cultivated 
heart, shewing itself in amiable tempers 
and correct conduct !—how elevated, how 
indescribable, is the delight we feel in sur- 
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veying such an object. But the virtues, 
talents, and personal beauty of an indivi- 
dual, will appear to possess new and pecu- 
liar attractions, when we can regard him 
as a personal friend, when we know he is 
attached to ourselves: for then we seem to 
have a propriety in his excellencies—we 
identify them with ourselves—we love him, 
from the consideration that the talents and 
virtues we admire, are cheerfully yielded 
to the promotion of our personal happi- 
ness. ere is a high gratification in 
reflecting, that we are respected by persons 
ef worth and consideration; there is a 
pleasure in every interchange of sentiments 
and kindness ; there is a pleasure in sym- 
pathizing with their sorrows, and being 
sympathized with by them; and finally, 
the gospel completes the pleasure, by hold- 
ing forth the assurance, that the friendship 
which here struggles in an unkindly re- 
gion, shall in heaven be perpetuated and 
perfected for ever. 

6. Lastly. That class of pleasures which 
are denominated moral or religious, forms 
another, and that the principal, ingredient 
of human happiness. Moral pleasure, in 
the simplest view we can take of it, is, 
self-approbation, or the mind’s approval of 
its own principles, feelings, and actions. 
A mien mind is capable of reflecting on 
its own character and conduct, and of dis- 
criminating between what is-praiseworthy, 
and what is culpable. It is able to per- 
ceive, that certain dispositions and actions 
are naturally proper and beneficial, and 
their opposites foolish and mischievous : 
the indulgence of the former is therefore 
followed by the uneasiness of guilt, or self- 
condemnation, while the cultivation and 
performance of the latter is rewarded by 
the sensation of moral pleasure, or self- 

robation. 

t when these moral feelings are con- 
nected with religious considerations, they 
assume a character of importance, of which 
it is difficult to form a just conception. 
When the boundaries of right and wrong 
are fixed by inspired authority,—when the 
precepts of virtue are delivered to us in 
the form of commands, and commands 
issued by that Infinite Being on whom our 
existence and happiness-is dependent— 
when He invites our obedience by promises 
of his peculiar favour, together with infinite 
and everlasting blessedness, and denounces 
the most tremendous threatening against 
the rebellious—then, to the mind, who is 
alive to ee solemn considerations, the 
practice of virtue must be accompanied 
with transcendent pleasure, while the most 
heart-sickening misery must be the reward 
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of disobedience. Piety and virtue, besides 
giving rise to a class of pleasures peculiarly 
their own, enhance the value of all others. 
“He,” says Bishop Horne, “ who hath his 
thoughts about him, can enjoy no bodily 
pleasure while he thinks his soul is in dan- 
ger of hell-fire; but the reflection that all 
is right with respect to another world, 
doubles every joy that he can taste in this.” 
Piety supposes correct habits and purified 
affections, and the very existence of these 
implies the existence of internal order and 
peace. When piety, or love to God, is 
not the leading affection of the soul, a 
disorder prevails among the faculties and 
affections similar to that which would pre- 
vail in an army which has no acknow- 
ledged leader; or in a nation which has 
no constitutional or executive government. 
A consciousness of the approving smile 
of heaven, as it is the most valuable qua- 
lity of moral pleasure, and the highest 
reward of virtue, so it is in itself the most 
deep and dignified bliss of which man is 
capable of tasting. For he who is secure 
of the divine favour, is secure of every 
thing desirable besides ; and in proportion 
to his confidence in the goodness, power, 
and faithfulness of God, will be the rich- 
ness of his prospects, and the stability of 
his hopes. 

Piety opens the prospect of everlasting 
happiness ; and to every mind that is capa- 
ble of reflection, “a perpetuity of bliss,” 
only “ is bliss.” We have already remarked, 
that the wishes of man are naturally in- 
satiable: he must always have something 
in prospect—nay, something in endless 
prospect : hence the happiness of which he 
can see the end, the pleasure which he 
can measure and define, is always felt to 
be inadequate to his boundless desires. 
His very imagenation makes him discon- 
tented, by its power of conjuring up scenes 
of bliss which he is never to ize. 
This consideration, while it exhibits the 
seantiness of that man that is destitute of 
virtue, displays the value of moral pleasure, 
which is not only a good in possession, but 
which implies a title to a greater reversion, 
lasting as eternity, and large as our most 
expanded faculties. Yea, a good which 
baffles even the imagination to comprehend : 
“for eye hath not seen, neither hath ear 
heard, nor have entered into the heart of 
man, what God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” 

If the sentiments advanced in this paper 
be correct, the three following statements 
press upon us with the weight of axioms :— 
1. All that tribe of people that are now 
called pleasure-takers, are labouring under 
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a prodigious and fatal mistake, in that which 
is the progressive business of their lives. 
2. Human happiness, depend‘ug chiefly on 
what a man may become by his own 
efforts, is much more equally distributed 
among mankind than is commonly sup- 

. 3. Real and lasting happiness is 
not to be obtained without considerable 
exertion. 


« An art it is, and mast be learnt, and learnt 
With unremitting effort, or be lost.” 


W. R. 
—_—_~+-—_——_ 
ON THE ORATORIO OF THE MESSIAH. 


A venerable and distinguished clergy- 
man of the last century, although a most 
cheerful man, and at all times favourable 
to innocent and rational recreation, yet 
most highly disapproved of the practice of 
adapting the language of sacred writ to 
music, for the purpose of public entertain- 
ment. In the year 1784, on the occasion 
of the celebrated commemoration of Han- 
del at Westminster Abbey, when the Oratorio 
of the Messiah was performed, he thus 
satirized that memorable musical festival : 
“ Whereunto shall I liken the people of 
this generation, and to what are they like? 
I represent to myself a number of persons 
of various characters, involved in one com- 
mon charge of high treason. They are 
already in a state of confinement, but not 
yet brought to their trial. The facts, how- 
ever, are so plain, and the evidence against 
them so strong and pointed, that there is 
not the least doubt of their guilt being 
fully proved, and that nothing but a pardon 
can preserve them from punishment. In 
this situation, it should seem their wisdom 
to avail themselves of every expedient in 
their power for obtaining mercy; but they 
are entirely regardless of this danger, and 
wholly taken up with contriving means to 
amuse themselves, that they may pass away 
the time of their imprisonment with as 
much cheerfulness as possible. Among 
other resources, they call in the assistance 
of music, and, amidst a great variety of 
objects in this way, they are particularly 
pleased with one. They choose to make 
the solemnities of their impending trial, 
the character of their Judge, the method of 
his procedure, and the awful sentence to 
which they are exposed, the groundwork 
of a musical entertainment. And, as if 
they were quite unconcerned in the event, 
their attention is chiefly fixed on the skill 
of the composer, in adapting the style of 
his music to the very solemn language and 
subject with which they are trifling. The 
King however, out of his great clemency 
and compassion towards those who have no 
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pity for themselves, prevents them with his 
goodness. Undeserved by them, he sends 
them a gracious message ; unwilling that 
they should suffer, he requires, he entreats 
them to submit, he points out a way in 
which their confession and submission 
shall be certainly accepted ; but instead of 
taking a single step towards a compliance, 
they set his message likewise to music, 
and this, together with a description of 
their state, and of the fearful doom awaiting 
them if they continue obstinate, is sung 
for their diversion, accompanied with the 
sound of cornets, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of instru- 
ments. Surely, if such a case as I have 
supposed, could be found in real life, though 
I might admire the musical taste of these 
people, I should commiserate their insen+ 
sibility.” 


FUTURE LIFE OF BRUTES, 

- Mr. Eprrtor, 

Srr,—An article appeared in your Maga- 
zine for January last, advocating the opinion 
of the future life of brutes. Although this 
opinion has been adopted and defended by 
many good and learned men, their argu- 
ments seem to me to be built on a false 
foundation. 

I will premise, that I understand by 
brutes, animals that have not the gift of 
speech ; viz. all animals, except mankind, 
whether birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, or 
insects. Probably other persons may un 
derstand some kinds of animals only, but 
that will not materially affect the argument. 

The advocates for the future life of brutes 
say," that the brutes are placed in a state of 
misery in this life, and are subject to pain, 
toil, and death, through man’s transgres. 
sion; and that had not sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, they would 
have enjoyed all the happiness in this 
world of which their natures are capable, 
and have been exempt from all pain, toil, 
and death; but since, by man’s transgres- 
sion, they have been deprived of the hap- 

iness which was designed for them, and 

ve been subjected to many evils, and to 
death itself; it follows, that the God of all 
the earth, who cannot but do right, will 
restore them in a future life to all the ha; 
piness which he originally designed 
them, and will further compensate them for 
the wrongs they have suffered. 

In opposing these sentiments, I will first 
endeavour to shew, that the irrational crea~ 
tures must necessarily have been subject to 
pain and death, had sin never entered this 
world ; and secondly, that the evils which 
have been brought into the world by sm, 
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do not materially affect the brutes; and | the earth in less than 120 years; fifty genera, 
lastly, that brutes do experience.a larger | each pair becoming productive in their fifth 
share of happiness than of misery in their | year, and having one only annually, would 
present state; and therefore God’s good- | have amounted, in 120 years, to above 
ness is manifested in having created them, | three billions three hundred thousand mil- 








only for their present state of existence. 
When God created the world, he gave 
to every thing, animate and inanimate, 
its own peculiar nature and properties, and 
we have no reason to suppose that he has 
since changed them. He gave to tigers, 
vultures, sharks, &c. a fierce nature ; fur- 


nished them with weapons for seizing and | 


killing their prey, and adapted their sto- 


machs {to the digestion of animal food ; | 
must they not then, from their first creation, | 


have sought after their prey, and taken 
away the life thereof, to preserve their 
own? 

To grow to maturity, to produce their 
own kind, to decay, and to die, is the 
natural order of all kinds of animals and 


vegetables ; and we have every reason to’ 


suppose, that it has been so from the crea- 
tion of the world; and was not man him- 
self subject to the same general laws? 
Else, of what use was the tree of life in the 
midst of the garden? 


was naturally liable? and let it be ob- 


served, that the tree of life would have | 


imparted its healing qualities to him after 
his fall; for the cause assigned for driving 
him from Paradise, was, lest he should eat 
of the tree of life, and live for ever. Gen. 
iii. 22. 

That death must have been God’s original 
appointment respecting the brutes will be 
evident, if we consider with what rapidity 
the earth would have been filled with them, 
if death interposed not. One hundred 
genera of small land animals, such as 
hares, rabbits, rats, mice, swine, &c. if one 
pair of each only were created, would, at 
an ordinary rate of increase, have over- 
stocked the earth in twenty years ; allowing 
six young ones per annum to each pair, 
they would have amounted to 219,902,325,- 
555,200, at the commencement of the 21st 
year. Now, as the earth’s surface contains 
200 millions of square miles, about one- 
fourth of which is land, containing thirty- 
two thousand millions of acres, it follows, 
that at the expiration of twenty years, there 
would have been nearly 7000 of small 
land animals, besides larger ones, to every 
acre; a number which the earth could not 
have maintained, though it might have been 
one hundred times more fertile than at 

resent. 

The large animals, such as horses, sheep, 
camels, and horned cattle, would have filled 


Was it not to restore | 
him from the decays to which his body | 


| lions, which is about 100 to every acre of 
land. 

The sea in the same space of time would 
| have become one moving mass of living 
| matter, if naturalists rightly inform us re- 
| specting the fecundity of its inhabitants. 
| If it be objected, that the same argu- 
ment would prove that mankind were, 
from their creation, subject to death, I 
reply, no; God would have been so well 
| pleased with them, had they continued in a 

state of obedience, that he would have 
taken them, one generation after another, 
into heaven, as he took up Enoch and 
| Elijah. 

Some will ask, as God pronounced his 
| work of creation to be poe ; how could it 
bh so, if pain and death were originally 


blended with it? Ireply, God’s work was 
good, for he introduced no evil, but that 
he might produce from it some good, 
| which should more than counterbalance the 
evil. God subjected the brates to pain 
and death, that the sexual and parental 
relations might be kept up among them to 
the end of time. From these relations 
result much of the pleasure and employ- 
ment of their lives. The decree which 
should destroy these relations, for the pur- 
pose of preserving in existence the present 
race of animals, would be neither wise nor 
good. 

Death to brutes is a much less evil than it 
is to man. They suffer not by anticipation ; 
but some men are in bondage all their lives, 
through fear of death. Death to man is a 
separation from friends and dear connex- 
ions. Survivors mourn their loss; but 
brutes are, in most cases, insensible of these 
privations. Death to man is generally pre- 
ceded by a long period of sickness; the 
few diseases to which brutes are liable are 
violent, and generally terminate in a few 
hours, or at most in two or three days. 
Death sometimes, alas, often ! comes to men 
accompanied with its sting; while to the 
brutes death is always stingless. 

The evils which man brought upon him- 
self by sin are many and great. In the 
day that he ate of the forbidden fruit his 
spiritual life expired, and having forfeited 
his right to the tree of life, his body be- 
came subject to decay and death; and if 
his soul were not quickened to a new life 
before its separation from the body, it was 
liable to death eternal. None of these 
evils affect the brutes. In consequence of 
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sin, women are subject to pains and sorrow 
in child-bearing, Genesis iii. 16. Brutes 


bring forth their young without pain. The- 


earth spontaneously produces whatever is 
necessary for the sustenance of brutes. 
Man can obtain the food best adapted for 
his subsistence only by cultivating the 
earth, Genesis iii. 19. Mankind, by in- 
dulging in sinful — bring upon them- 
selves many and painful diseases, irom 
which brutes are exempt. They are also 
free from mental suffering, anxiety, and 
distress, which is the greatest source of 
human misery. 

On the other hand, the brutes do, in 
some instances, suffer with man, and on 
account of the sin of man. The scourge of 
war, famine, or pestilence, affects them, 
Ezekiel xiv. 13,17, 21. The general de- 
luge swept them from the face of the earth ; 
but their sufferings in such cases soon 
terminate in death, which to them is com- 
paratively a light evil. Whatever calami- 
ties may have been included in the denun- 
ciation wherewith God cursed the earth 
on account of man’s sin, Genesis ili. 17. 
they all received their consummation at the 
general deluge ; for after that catastrophe, 
God said, that he would not curse the earth 
any more for man’s sake, Genesis viii. 21. 

Let any man who doubts whether the 
brutes are generally happy, take a survey 
of animate creation; let him visit the fields 
and woods in the spring and summer, and 
the notes of joy arising from a thousand 
voices, will convince him that the feathered 
tribes are happy. At the approach of 
winter, some kinds of birds remove to a 
milder climate ; those only remain which 
can endure the cold, and for whose main- 
tenance nature has made some provision. 
The insect tribes live only during the warm 
months; on the approach of winter, they 
become torpid. Respecting reptiles, fishes, 
and all other animals in a wild state, I 
think it may be confidently asserted, that 
they enjoy a balance of happiness ; to say 
that they do not, would be to impugn the 
goodness of God, and to deny that he is 
good unto all, and that his tender mercies are 
over all his works. And are domestic and 
tame animals less happy than those that are 
free? I think not. What wild animals 
enjoy more happiness, or suffer less pain, 
than flocks of sheep and herds of cattle? 
The horse and the ox share with man the 
toil of cultivating the earth; in return, 
man provides for them shelter, and a more 
regular supply of food, than in a wild state 
they could obtain; a moderate exercise of 
its powers is rather pleasant than painful 
to every animal. 
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It is lawful for man to take away the 
life of animals, wild or tame; for doing so, 
he has received a warrant from the Lord of 
the whole earth, Gen. ix. 3; only let him 
not, in executing the warrant, inflict un- 
necessary pain. That all species of ani- 
mals enjoy a balance of happiness, cannot, 
I think, be denied ; on the other hand, it 
must be admitted that there are some 
individual exceptions, and these are found 
principally among the tame and domestic 
animals. Through the cruelty of man, the 
life of some animals is made miserable, 
but these instances are comparatively rare ; 
self-interest, as well as the kindlier feelings, 
in man, prompts him to be merciful to his 
beasts 


Every argument which renders the future 
life of man probable, shews the future life 
of brutes to be improbable. 

God made man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him, Genesis i. 
27. This likeness to God assured man of 
immortality. When he lost this likeness, 
God did not annihilate him, as he might 
have done, nor consign him to that death 
that never dieth; but he put him in the 
way of recovering that image, in which he 
was created. Thousands and millions of 
Adam’s race have regained that image, 
have in some degree resembled their Crea- 
tor in knowledge, righteousness, and true 
holiness. All such, particularly under the 
Christian dispensation, are beloved of God ; 
they are one with him, and he with them. 
This union to God, and resemblance of him, 
are pledges of a future and eternal exist- 
ence ; but what union to God, or similitude 
of him, can be found in the brutes, more 
than in lifeless matter? a mere animal life 
constitutes none, not the least resemblance. 

Men are accountable beings ; brutes are 
not. Since wicked men often prosper, 
and good men suffer in this world, a future 
state of happiness to the good, and of 
misery to the wicked, is necessary, to prove 
the righteousness of God’s governmenit ; 
but brutes are incapable of doing moral 
good or evil, and are therefore incapable 
of rewards and punishments. 

Brutes acquire by instinct all that is 
necessary for them to know. The little they 
are capable of being taught by man, they 
soon learn; beyond which, they could not 
go, though their lives were lengthened to a 
thousand ages. Man, on the other hand, 
acquires knowledge from the first dawn of 
reason, till his faculties become impaired 
by age or sickness, and when he has learnt 
much, he is sensible he knows compara- 
tively little: in a future state his faculties 
will be fully developed. 
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Brutes cannot know their Maker, neither 
can they worship, nor serve, nor love him ; 
but man is, in some measure, capable of 
knowing him, his nature, his works, and 
his ways. To acquire higher and yet 
higher degrees of this knowledge, will be 
his employment to all eternity. He is 


also capable of worshipping, loving, and 
serving him; this too will constitute his 
employment and happiness through eternal 


The scriptures plainly assert man’s future 
and eternal existence. The same scriptures, 
in one place at least, declare, that the brutes 
do perish, Psalm xlix. 20. The only 
passage throughout the sacred volume, that 
seems at all to intimate a future life of 
brutes, is Rom. viii. 19 to 23. But read- 
ers, learned and unlearned, are in doubt as 
to the sense in which the apostle used the 
words “creature, and the whole creation,” 
whether he meant by it rational or irrational 
creatures. In this doubtful case, if we 
avail ourselves of the aid of other por- 
tions of scriptures, of reason and analogy, 
we cannot but come to this conclusion, that 
the beasts do perish. ce 


a 


REPLY TO “ STRICTURES ON THE CATHOLIC 
CLAIMS DEFENDED.” 
a (Inserted in col, 917, vol. ix.) 

Mr. Epiror, 

Str,—As your correspondent, Mr. Tucker, 
in again entering the lists as an opponent 
of the Catholic claims, has ventured to 
charge me with “having conceived a 
strange attachment to the cause of popery,” 
I feel it necessary to assure him and your 
readers, that so far from it, or being “a 
papist in disguise,” I wish there were not a 
single Catholic in the British dominions. 
My Protestantism is quite as ardent, and I 
trust a little more consistent, than his own. 
I thought, sir, I had said quite as much 
against popery in my former papers, as 
any reasonable man could desire, and 
pointed out the true and only successful 
means of assailing the strong holds of 
superstition and error; but the mental vi- 
sion of your imaginative alarmist is so 
beclouded by prejudice, that he can per- 
ceive no distinction between advocating 
the civil rights of an important class of our 
fellow-citizens, and approving the faults of 
their religious system. 

In my first address, after shewing that 
Protestantism had never been presented to 
the inhabitants of the sister kingdom, but 
in the most oppressive and disgusting light, 
I inquired, “What means then can be 
devised for restraining the influence, and 
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rescuing the minds of the people from the 
deadly grasp, of popery in Ireland?” It 
must be obvious to every reflecting man, 
that as a necessary preliminary, which is 
essential to the success of every other mea- 
sure, we must remove the Tr ageen by 
conciliating the affections of the people. 
And when we have thus prepared the soil 
for the successful dispersion of the seed of 
evangelical truth, we may expect that it 
will germinate, and issue in the production 
of an abundant harvest, yielding ‘“ thirty, 
sixty, or an hundred fold,” &c. And in 
may last paper, I shewed “ the gross impo- 
licy of Catholic disabilities, not merely as 
giving no security to Protestantism, but as 
tending to produce disaffection in the 
proscribed class, and to prevent that moral 
contest between the ‘systems of truth and 
anti-christ, which must assuredly issue in 
the triumph of the former,” &c. So much 
for my “ strange attachment to popery,” 
which the gentle and timid Mr. Tucker can 
discover no method of putting down, with- 
out the aid of exclusion and the penal 
laws ! 

At the remark, sir, in my last commu- 
nication, that “‘ we are bound to consider the 
Catholic (as an individual) politically inno- 
cent, till proved otherwise, and entitled to the 
common rights and privileges of a Briton, 
your correspondent exclaims, ‘ What, sir, 
must we have a civil war and a Protestant 
massacre every year, to satisfy this gentle. 
man of popish disaffection to a Protes- 
tant government?” and then refers to the 
outrages in Ireland of 1641, 1688, and 
1798, to affix an indiscriminate charge of 
disloyalty upon every Catholic, not only 
of those, but the present times. But what 
relevancy have these matters to the case in 
hand? The question is not, whether some, 
oreven many Catholics, have been charge- 
able with disaffection or cruelty, but whether 
these, and the profession of the Catholic 
religion, are necessarily and inseparably 
connected. 

I have never attempted, nor is it neces- 
sary, to prove, that Catholics have not occa- 
sionally manifested a subserviency to the 
baser passions of our nature; when Pro- 
testants themselves are not exempt from the 
charge. If there were a popish insurrec- 
tion in Ireland in 1641, was it not partly 
induced by the previously manifested dis- 
affection of the Presbyterian and Indepen- 
dent Protestants, who soon after commenc- 
ed, and maintained for six years, a civil 
war, which terminated in the dethronement 
and decapitation of the king, and the over- 
throw of the constitution in church and 
state; and were not the cruelties of the 
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Irish Catholics amply repaid by Cromwell 
and his victorious army in 1649? 

With regard to the troubles of 1688, 
can we fairly charge the Irish with disloy- 
alty for espousing the cause of a monarch, 
who, however unworthy to govern, and 
however we may exult at the subversion of 
his dynasty, was the /egitimate occupant of 
the British throne? And however much of 
the British constitution the popish James 
might have been ready to sacrifice to the 
supremacy of the Catholic religion, let it be 
remembered, that he could not have been a 
greater, while he was a far less dangerous, 
enemy to the liberties of this country than 
his brother and predecessor Charles IT. 
inasmuch as his attempts were not con- 
cealed under the mask of a pseudo-Pro- 
testantism ; and that we rejoice at his down- 
fall no less because he was a Stuart than a 
papist. And though we deeply lament 
the blind and infatuated zeal with which an 
ignorant rabble were led on by a bigoted 
priesthood, and a few political fanatics, 
to the destruction of themselves and their 
fellow-subjects, at the rebellion of 1798, 
were not these tragical events as sincerely 
deplored by many respectable and intelli- 
gent Catholics as by the Protestant part of 
the community ? it not extremely pre- 
judiced and illiberal to charge every indivi- 
dual Catholic, however upright and peace- 
able his demeanour, with treason and disaf- 
fection, because many of his fraternity were 
engaged in the disturbances of 1641, 1688, 
and 1798? Such a person might very na- 
turally reply to his accuser, “ If every Ca- 
tholic and his posterity, to the latest genera- 
tions, must suffer for the sins of his ances- 
tors, or some of his eontemporaries, why 
is not every Protestant without the pale of 
the national church, equally deprived of 
his civil rights, because his forefathers 
resisted and overthrew royalty in England ; 
and why is not every Scot placed under the 
same political interdict with myself, since 
his compatriots espoused the cause of the 
Pretender in the rebellion of 1745?” 

The case should be treated individually. 
If a man behave peaceably, obey the laws, 
and act in every respect as a good citizen, 
what pretext have we for laying him under 
the ban of political exclusion, and depriving 
him of the most cherished rights of a 
British subject, because some of his com- 
munity have done amiss, or his religious 
opinions do not exactly tally with our own? 
I am therefore bold to contend, that the 
charge of disloyalty “ involves a petitio 
principu, and assumes that as a ground, 
which, even admitting it to exist, we should 
rather consider as the result of the disabili- 
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ties under which he labours.” If “ op- 
pression will make even a wise man mad,” 
can we wonder that it should exasperate 
an ignorant people, who, on the one hand, 
are shorn of their political rights, and, on 
the other, are compelled to support a 
hierarchy which gives them no equivalent in 
return ? 

Whatever Mr. Tucker may allege as to 
“the papists being governed by their 
priests,” &c. he ought to know and believe, 
as all liberal and enlightened Protestants 
allow, that many a Catholic is more liberal 
than his church, and that, in proportion to 
the diffusion of general knowledge, and as 
Protestants and Catholics are permitted to 
dwell quietly together in the enjoyment of 
the same civil rights, there will be a num. 
ber of the latter body who are untrue to 
the popish system, and pay the Romish 
church only a religious obedience. Hence, 
though “ popish —— be unchange- 
able,” it by no means follows, that a Ca- 
tholic is necessarily and immutably a bad 
subject of civil government. Nor can the 
over-heated language of one or two political 
madmen be entitled to any weight, when 
we have the example of the South Ameri- 
can patriots rejecting the pope’s temporal 
authority, and evincing a greater attach- 
ment to civil liberty, than to the vaunted 
claims of the Roman pontiff; the French 
government not simply tolerating, but sub- 
sidizing a Protestant priesthood; and the 
Bavarian monarch promoting the erection 
of a Protestant church, appointing a pastor, 
and Catholics as well as Protestants assist- 
ing at his installation ! 

I trust, sir, I'am neither more ignorant, 
nor less inimical, to popish principles than 
Mr. T: ; but surely the above facts are 
sufficient to open his eyes to “ discern the 
things that differ,” and to shew, that though 

as a system, “be the same yester 
Oden, ond for ever,” many Catholics 
are so loosely attached to it, as to be very 
capable of the virtues of loyalty, tolerance, 
and humanity. 

To my observation, that it is “harsh and 
irrelevant for us to determine a priori, 
what will, or will not, satisfy the Catho- 
lics,” Mr. Tucker replies, that “ it is not 
he that has done this, but themselves.” Be 
it so. Still the question remains in all its 
force, “ Are we to allege as a reason for 
withholding a right, that the party aggrieved 
may hereafter demand more than that 
right?” Sir, I I am quite as sensible 
as your correspondent, of the vast benefits 
secured by the Reformation, and Revolu- 
tion; the former, by the translation of the 
Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, 
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unsealed the fountain of sacred truth, and 
emancipated the popular mind from the 
trammels of superstition and error; as the 
latter, by the ejection of the Stuarts from 
the British ,throne, tended to the more 
ample development and consolidation of 
our general freedom. But is not the fact 
undeniable, that the elements of our civil 
constitution, or the representative power of 
the people, were not originated at the 
Reformation, but at the period when our 
Catholic ancestors wrung Magna Charta 
from the pusillanimous. John; while our 
popular rights were first consummated by 
the sublime but awful struggle between a 
Protestant prince and his subjects, and 
finally restored, after suffering an eclipse 
during two reigns, by the revolution of 
1688 ? 

But to come, sir, to the practical view 
of the subject, the real and only legitimate 
ground of controversy. How has your 
correspondent answered my challenge, “ to 
meet the case fairly on the ground of danger 
to the constitution?” He has contented 
himself with the bare assertion, that “ if 

pery”—that bugbear, which is perpe- 
tually haunting his imagination—is “ the 
same yesterday, to-day, aud for ever, there 
is as much danger of the destruction of 
the Protestant ascendancy at present, as at 
the period of the Revolution,”—and with 
reiterating the stale and irrelevant objec- 
tion, “ Are men, holding popish princi- 
ples, safely admissible to legislate for, and 
govern, Protestant subjects?” What is this, 
sir, but a miserable evasion of the inquiry ? 
** Would there not be abundant security 
against undue Catholic influence, in the 
overwhelming ascendancy which the Pro- 
testant interest would still maintain, both in 
the executive and the legislature?” and the 
argument drawn from “ the amazing change 
effected in the practice of our constitution — 
the great accession to the liberties of the 
people—the force of public opinion—and 
the general diffusion of knowledge,” prov- 
ing it to be morally impossible that the 
admission of a comparatively few Catholics 
into the legislature—and the appointment 
of one or two as ministers of the crown, at 
the discretion of a Protestant sovereign, 
and holding their offices under the surveil- 
lance of an essentially Protestant nation 
and parliament, “ could endanger the Pro- 
testant ascendancy either in a political or 
religious view.” These, sir, are posing 
considerations for a determined exclu- 
sionist,—they are practical arguments which 
your correspondent has not dared to 
answer, and to which he has nothing to 
reply, but the theoretical and frivolous 
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objection, “ that popish principles are 
immutable !” 

He cannot question the truth of the prin- 
ciple I have laid down, “that there is 
only one ground upon which the Catholic 
claims can be rationally opposed, i.e. 
danger to the peace and liberties of the 
commonwealth ;” but he endeavours to 
sneak out of the charge of “ not having 
adduced the shadow of an argument to 
prove or shew the probability of any such 
thing,” by telling me, with a meagre play 
—_ words, that, dealing in the substance 
of arguments, he has no occasion for their 
shadows. Till now, sir, I had thought 
there could not be an argument in reality 
without its shadow or appearance, that 
where there was not even the semblance, 
a fortiori, there could not be the substance ; 
and I had always considered the axiom quite 
as applicable here as in natural philosophy ; 
““ de non apparentibus et non existentibus 
eadem est ratio,”—that we must conclude 
the same of things which do not appear, as 
of those which do not exist. 

We have seen, sir, to what the whole 
burden of his case amounts, but not the 
slightest vestige of an argument has he 
produced, to meet the practical considera- 
tions I have urged on his attention. Let 
him prove, if he can, that there is any, 
but especially as much, danger in conced- 
ing the civil rights of the Catholics now, as 
at the period when an absolute and popish 
king occupied the throne, and two parties, 
of nearly equal strength, were contending 
for superiority; and when Protestantism 
was almost totally devoid of the moral or 
physical energy which it now. possesses. If 
he can do this, there may be some plea for 
his urging ‘the immutability of popish 
principles ;” but till then, such an objection 
is altogether frivolous and irrelevant, and I 
must view his constant recurrence to it, 
while the only ground of rational opposition 
to my arguments is entirely evaded, as a 
proof of the weakness of his cause, and 
that prejudice alone prevents his assent to 
the convictions ‘of his understanding. 

It is the merest sophistry, sir, to talk of 
popish principles, to conjure up the ghosts 
of by-gone days, when urged to meet the 
case fairly on the ground of present danger. 
Have not Mr. O’Connell and his 80,000 
Catholics, now quite as much power to 
set the city of London in a blaze, as they 
would in case of emancipation? And are 
there not, at present, far more incentives 
to “ Protestant massacre and popish insur- 
rection,” than if the Catholic claims were 
conceded? Mr. Tucker would do well to 


remember, that but for a Catholic noble- 
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man, who sat in the parliament of James I, 
the foul conspiracy of the fifth of Novem. 
ber, had, in all probability, never been dis- 
covered till the consummation of the horri- 
ble catastrophe. 

As for the pretended danger of conces- 
sion, let your qe pa look at the 
policy of Prussia, an the United States of 
America, and learn how Catholics ought to 
be dealt with by the state. How ridiculous 
is Mr. Tucker’s query, “ Does your corre- 
spondent wish to see the same mad experi- 
ments tried once more ?” and to what pur- 
pose are the opponents of the claims per- 
petually reiterating traditional alarms—* the 
immutability of popish principles,” and 
that “ Catholic emancipation means poli- 
tical power,” when it is shewn to be morally 
impossible for the circumstances to exist, 
which formerly endangered the peace and 
liberties of this country? To say “ Catho- 
lic emancipation means political power,” 
is to give a definition, which to the ignorant 
imparts a vague idea of danger, but is as 
unintellible in its proper sense, as the thing 
defined. But it would not suit the pur- 
pose of the bustling alarmist to be more 
particular, and to say, the political power 
in question means simply eligibility. to 
civil offices irrespective of religious opi- 
nions, and the admission of some score or 
two Catholics into a legislature of nearly a 
thousand members, and the appointment 
of one or two to places in the government 
at the discretion of a monarch, who holds 
his crown by virtue of his Protestantism. 
No, sir, to be thus explicit would defeat his 
object, and he finds it more convenient 

- —— spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas,——” 
to scatter doubtful sayings amongst the 
vulgar, merely for the purpose of excitation 
and alarm. 

When your correspondent, sir, is thank- 


ful that “ we have no such dupe on the | 


British throne as a friend to the Catholic 
claims,” this sapient gentleman seems to 
forget that he is complimenting his majes- 
ty’s judgment at the expense of his con- 
sistency. Let him pause ere he asserts, 
that the constitution is safe in the hands of 
a monarch, who has chosen the advocates of 
the very principle he is said to oppose, to 
manage the public affairs. The present 
ministry possesses, in a high degree, the 
confidence of the public for its liberal and 
enlightened views of general policy ; and if 
it have to encounter a degree of popular 
clamour on the Catholic question, this 
arises merely from one of the passing pre- 


judices of the people, which will be spee- | 


dily dispersed by the progress of know- 
114.—voL, x. 
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| ledge, as the shades of night disappear 
| before the rays of the morning sun. 

It would become Mr. Tucker to forbear 
charging the friends of emancipation with 
“ dupery and ignorance,” when he finds 
such men as Dr. Paley, the late Mr. Pitt, 
and other eminent persons, opposed to his 
idle fears and prejudices. “ Civil liberty,” 
says the former, “ is the not being restrained 
by any law, but what conduces in a greater 
degree to the public welfare: by which it 
is intimated, ist, That restraint is an evil ; 
2nd, That this evil ought to be overbalanced 
by some public advantage; 3rd, That the 
proof of this advantage lies upon the legis- 
lature; 4th, That a law being found to 
produce no sensible good effects, is a suffi- 
cient reason for repealing it, as adverse and 
injurious to the rights of a free citizen, 
without demanding specific evidence of its 
bad effects. This maxim might be remem- 
bered with advantage in a revision of 
many laws of this country, especially of the 
game laws; of the poor laws; and of the 
laws against papists and dissenters; and 
amongst a people enamoured, to excess, 
and jealous of their liberty, it seems a 
matter of surprise that this principle has 
been so imperfectly attended to.” 

Again, “* Toleration is of two kinds,— 
the allowing to dissenters the unmolested 
profession and exercise of their religion, 
but with an exclusion from offices of trust 
and emolument in the state; which is a 
partial toleration : and the admitting them, 
without distinction, to all the civil privi- 
leges and capacities of other citizens ; which 
is a complete toleration. And it should be 
remembered, that as the connexion be- 
tween popery and jacobitism, which is the 
sole cause of suspicion, and the sole justi- 
fication of those severe and jealous laws 
| which have been enacted against the pro- 
| fessors of that religion, was accidental in 
its origin, so probably it will be temporary 
in its duration ; and that these restrictions 
ought not to continue one day longer than 
some visible danger renders them necessary 
to the preservation of public tranquillity.’* 

And the correspondence of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Kenyon with his late majesty, fully 
proves what I stated in my last with regard 
to the opinion and conduct of the former, in 
reference to the Catholic question; while it 
produces the legal authority of the latter, 
in concurrence with that of the then attor- 
ney-general, to shew the futility of the 
objection founded upon the coronation 
| oath; and that the safety of concession 
| being established, passing a law in favour 











' * Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy. 
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of the Catholics was a perfectly lawful 
measure ; and that no oath bound, or could 
bind the king, to refuse his assent to any 
such law. The coronation oath, therefore, 
could never have applied to the king in his 
legislative, but simply in his executive 
capacity, otherwise it must have been 
already infringed by the concessions made 
in 1778 and 1793. 

The letter of Mr. Pitt to his late majes- 
ty, dated January 3ist, 1801, most ably 
and explicitly states his views of the safety 
and expediency of granting the claims. 
“ He (Mr. Pitt) trusts,” says the letter, 
*‘ your majesty will believe that every 
principle of duty, gratitude, and attachment, 
must make him look to your majesty’s ease 
and satisfaction, in preference to all consi- 
derations but those arising from a sense of 
what, in his honest opinion, is due to the 
real interest of your majesty and your 
dominions. Under the impression of that 
opinion, he has concurred in what ap- 
peared to be the prevailing sentiments of 
the majority of the cabinet—that the ad- 
mission of the Catholics and Dissenters to 
offices, and of the Catholics to parliament, 
(from which latter the Dissenters are not 
now excluded) would, under certain condi- 
tions to be specified, be highly advisable, 
with a view to the tranquillity and improve- 
ment of Ireland, and to the general in- 
terest of the United Kingdom. For him- 
self, he is, on full consideration, convinced 
that the measure would be attended with 
no danger: to the established church, or 


to the Protestant interest in Great Britain | 


or Ireland ; that now the union has taken 
place, and with the new provisions which 
make part of the plan, it could never give 
apy such weight in office or in parliament 
to Catholics or Dissenters, as could give 
them any new means (if they were so 
disposed) of attacking the establishment ; 
that the grounds on which the laws of 
exclusion now remaining, were founded, 
have long been narrowed, and are since the 
union removed. That the political cir- 
cumstances under which the exclusive 
_Taws originated, arising either from the 
conflicting power of hostile and nearly 
balanced sects, from the apprehension of a 
popish queen or successor, a disputed suc- 
cession, and a foreign Pretender, &c. are 
no longer applicable to the present state of 
things.” 

Mr. Pitt then goes on to recommend 
what was proposed two years ago, i. e. 
attaching the popish clergy to the govern- 


ment, by making them dependent on the . 


state for a part of their provision, and sub- 
jecting them to superintendence and con- 
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trol, states his firm and unalterable eon- 
viction, that the measure of emancipation 
would “ afford the best chance of giving 
full effect to the great object of the union— 
that of tranquillizing Ireland, and attaching 
it to this country ;” and concludes, by earn- 
estly begging his majesty to give the subject 
his fullest consideration, and to call for any 
necessary explanations; but at the same 
time declaring, that if his majesty’s scruples 
should not be removed in the issue, (which 
he trusted, on every account, would be a 
speedy one,) it must then be his (Mr. Pitt’s) 
first wish to retire from office, and to carry 
with him into a private station, that affec- 
tionate and grateful attachment which his 
majesty’s goodness had for a long course 
of years impressed on his mind,”* 

And asa further testimony on this subject, 
I beg to cite the opinion of those eminent 
philanthropists, and members of the Society 
of Friends, Mrs. Fry, and her brother, 
Mr. Gurney, who have published an ad- 
dress to the Lord Lieutenant, on their late 
visit to Ireland, and thus recommended 
the abolition of civil disabilities, as an 
essential preliminary to the settlement of 
the country. 

“ Abounding in gratitude as are the Irish, 
when justly and kindly treated, we presume 
it will be allowed that they are, in no 
common degree, alive to a sense of wrong; 
that when injured and deprived of their 
just rights, they have both the acuteness to 
discern it, and the heart to feel it; and 
presently harbour a deeply-rooted sentiment 
of disaffection and revenge. We conceive, 
that we should be stepping out of our true 
province, were we to offer an opinion on 
that perplexing and agitating question— 
‘Roman Catholic Emancipation ;’ but we 
trust we shall not offend the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, by an expression of the general 
sentiment, that there never was a people, in 
the management of whom a perfect equity 
and impartiality were more evidently re- 
quisite , the people of Ireland,—-that it 
is in the highest degree desirable, that every 
class of the king's subjects in that country, 
should, so far as is consistent with the 
safety of the state, be allowed the exercise 
of the same civil rights,—and that the less 
the distinctions of religious opinions are 
insisted on, and dragged to light, in con- 
nexion with the civil policy of the coun- 
try, the greater will be the probability of 
its being blessed with a state of permanent 
tranquillity. We lament that constant agi- 
tation of this irritating subject, which keeps 





® Correspondence of Lord Kenyon and Mr. Pitt, 
with his late majesty. 
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perpetually o the wounds of Ireland ; 
and solamy ao we wish, that through the 
means of reasonable concession on’ both 
sides, the question might be settled, and 
forgotten for ever.” 

Sir, I as heartily wish, and will as confi- 
dently predict, the downfall of popery, as 
your correspondent; but I feel assured, 
such an auspicious event will rather be de- 
layed than hastened by the exclusive sys- 
tem for which he contends. I rejoice at 
the progress which refurmation is making 
in Ireland, and at the efforts of the several 
religious societies to spread the knowledge 
of Divine truth in that interesting part of 
the United Kingdom. Among these, the 
British Reformation Society holds a very 





important place, as calculated to promote 
religious discussion and inquiry, together | 
with the circulation of the Scriptures, and | 
tracts adapted to the lower orders of Roman | 
Catholics,—while it holds out no secular | 
inducements, nor embraces any political | 
objects whatever. To all these admirable 
institutions, I would say, Go on and prosper. | 
“ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 


Sophistry, sir, is capable of detection and | 
exposure; but the practical arguments, | 
founded on facts, which I have urged in | 
ee of my views, are not so easily grap- | 
Rl with, and need not fear refutation. | 
ly position of “ the absence of all danger | 
from concession, and the gross impolicy of | 
exclusion,” is perfectly unshaken by any | 
thing your correspondent has advanced ; and | 
hence all his declamations about the “im. | 
mutability of popish principles,” “ po- | 
pish insurrection, and Protestant massacre,” | 
“the deposing power of the pope,” &c. 
are only feeble subterfuges, to evade the | 
true ground of discussion, and prop a 
cause which he finds to be otherwise un- | 
tenable. With regard to any danger, the 
onus probandi lies upon Mr. Tucker, and, | 
till he establish this, or give up his case, the | 
charge of sophistry recoils on his own 
head.—I remain, sir, yours respectfully, 
A Protestant. 


Nov. 12th, 1827. 
———_—~» 


MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. VI. 
( Continued from col. 421.) 


An inquiry perfectly natural, and one often 
made, arises out of this subject, viz. Will 
not the gases which are now so injurious 
to miners amidst their operations, become 
m process of time exhausted, and thus 
leave the mines free from danger; or be 
neutralized by the natural counteraction of 





other agents upon them, so as to become 
innoxious to man? This question demands 
an answer; and we proceed to give it, 
according to our best ability. 

Mining operations having been early 
begun, and having continued, and not only 
continued but increased from age to age, 
as has been already shewn, if these gases, 
in the natural order of things, would have 
become exhausted, in these last ages it is 
the time, if ever such a time will arrive in 
this sphere, that these effects should at least 
become observable in their progress ; and 
if any counteracting agents exist, it is also 
time these agents should have become 
visible to us: but no such exhaustion, and 
no such agents, are known, even at this late 
period. It would perhaps be presumptuous 
m an individual decidedly to pronounce, that 
these events will never occur in this sphere ; 
but in the total absence of all evidence to 
the contrary, the only conclusion that can 
safely be made is, they never will become 
exhausted so long as mining operations are 
continued; and that no natural agents 
exist, whose spontaneous counter-opera- 
tions will neutralize their malignant e 5 
In the nature of things, the continuation of 
mining operations will radically increase the 
evils complained of, and that in an alarm. 
ing degree, I conceive for these reasons : 

First. The continuance of mining opera- 
tions does and will exhaust the upper strata 
of minerals, and of necessity compel the 
miners to operate upon the lower and yet 
lower strata; but every removal from the 


| surface of the earth is an extension of dis- 


tance from the atmosphere which rests 
upon that surface, and every one of these 


| extended distances is a more effectual bar 


to its salutary action in the mine, and thus 
increases the difficulty of procuring a free 
circulation of atmospheric air throughout 
the mine. 

Secondly. In working deep and yet 
deeper strata, a less and less number of 
shafts are sunk, in order to work a given 
area of these strata, because in proportion to 
the depth, the expense of sinking these 
shafts increases until it becomes so enor- 
mous, that few indeed of these are sunk ; 
and as a natural consequence, the galleries 
which connect these shafts with the works 
become enormously extended, and thus 
interpose between the miner and the atmo- 
sphere, distances which are alatming even 
to contemplate. Miles already intervene 
between the miner, at the extremity of his 
mine, and the shaft by which he ascends to 
day; and these miles are occupied with 
galleries of almost all forms and dimen- 
sions ; some in good, some in incomplete 
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repair, straight, winding or zigzag, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and the situation of 
the works in which the miner is occupied 
for the moment, 
Thirdly. In working upon the deep 
rtion of an inclined plane, when the 
igher portion has been worked out, con- 
tinual issues of gas take place from the old 
works ; and thus the loads of noxious mat- 
ter, accumulated by preceding ages, press 
upon the immured miner of the present 
age, and by parity of reason, the noxious 
matter brought out by this age will press 
upon the next, and so on, from age to age, 
until the dissolution of this sphere. The 
effects of these old works upon the new 
workings are by no means imaginary; in 
the nature of things they must, and do con- 
stitute a serious inconvenience. Large 
portions of coal, pyrites, limestone, spar, 
the gangue of metalliferous veins, sul- 
phureous fragments, shale, and other mi- 
nerals, as well as the remains of animal and 
vegetable refuse, are left by the miners, 
amidst accumulations of water and gases, 
on their quitting these works, in confined 
situations, which ferment and generate 
noxious effluvia ; and large orifices, expos- 
ing immense surfaces of heterogeneous 
mineral matter, are left exposed to the 
action of these waters and gases; new 
channels for water are also formed by the 
miners, and left, on their quitting the old 
works, to be filled up by the refuse which 
these waters bear from the upper strata, 
every one of which tends to generate and 
push noxious effluvia into the new works at 
hand. 





Fourthly. The issues of gas into a work- | 
ing mine must be nearly similar in succeed- | 


ing as in preceding mines from the minerals 
themselves ; and the fissures and orifices 
in these minerals are of a nature similar to 
those which have been enlarged upon in 
the papers already inserted on this subject. 


Because every new surface which is ex- | 


posed in a mine, and every new orifice 
which is pierced, must and will yield por- 
tions of the gas they contain, whether the 
stratum in a course of working be far 
beneath or near the surface of the earth. 
Fifthly. In the workings of mines which 
ultimately contain these long galleries, in 
rocess of time, large portions of old work- 
ings interpose themselves between the 
miners and the shafts; indeed, it is these 
worked or exhausted strata which, in some 
instances, push the miners forward to a 
distance from the shaft, and which call 
gome of these long galleries of mines into 
existence. These may with every pro- 
priety be called old works; indeed they 
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are as much so as the old works of an 
exhausted mine; and from the great num- 
ber of horses and men employed in mines 
of this description, these works contain 
large portions of animal and vegetable 
refuse, accumulations of water in shallow 
pools, and surfaces of minerals exposed to 
the action of these in as great abundance 
as the works of an exhausted mine, and 
the effects of these are as seriously felt by 
miners as those before noted. 

And Lastly. The great extension of the 
works in deep mines, and the length and 
intricacies of the galleries which communi- 
cate with the shafts and these works, multi- 
ply the chances of interruption to a free 
current of atmospheric air throughout all 
their parts. Within the mine the roof 
occasionally falls down, and the sides 
sometimes shelve in, and water is fre- 
quently dammed up, and calms and smo- 
thering heats, at certain seasons, induce 
inaction in the atmosphere without ; all of 
which tend to the same infliction upon 
miners, viz. the privation of fresh air, and 
the consequent accumulation of — gases 
within the mines, and a tendency to explo- 
sion and burning, or of suffocation. Death 
is written upon the fallen roof, the shelved 
sides, the accumulated water within and 
without, upon the serene azure of heaven 
itself; and his shafts, “like the pestilence 
which walketh in darkness,” fly beneath 
the surface of the earth, fall upon the 
already entombed miner, and in a moment, 
while all is serenity upon the surface, the 
scorching explosion, in awful tumult, or 
the suffocating gas, in silent yet deadly 
gripe, hurries men and horses out of life. 
Our previous conclusion is borne out 
therefore by these premises; and it appears 
there is not the most remote chance of these 
mephitic gases being exhausted during the 
continuance of mining operations, but that 
there is every reason to conclude, in pro- 
portion as the mines descend to greater and 
greater depths beneath the surface, that 
these gases will acumulate therein, and from 
age to age become more and more de- 
structive to miners. 

The latter question, viz. “ Will these 
gases be neutralized by the natural coun- 
teraction of other agents upon them, so as 
to become innoxious to man?” And the 
answer already given, viz. “ No such agents 
are known even at this late period of time, 
and that, in the total absence of all evi- 
dence to the contrary, the only conclusion 
that can safely be made is, that no natural 
agents exist, whose spontaneous counter- 
operations will neutralize their malignant 


| effects ;” remain to be considered. To 
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this answer we can only add, The laws of 
creation are fixed laws: they received their 
existence at the moment of creation; the 
word of Omnipotence called them forth to 
subserve His pu , and act as His 
agents upon the matter of the universe ; 
and as He called them forth, so also did 
He impart unto them stability. Our keen- 
est researches into, and our most severe 
experiments upon these laws, have not, in a 
single instance, detected the least indica- 
tion of instability, decay, or dotage in 
them ; a vigour, like the pristine vigour of 
youth, instantly answers the call of every 
experiment, and maugre all our puny ef- 
forts, and, amidst the rush of time, with 
all its changing seasons, they remain the 
same. 

After the lapse of nearly six thousand 
years, no symptoms of decay or death hav- 
ing yet become visible, short-sighted man, 
although he may look backward, certainly 
cannot look six thousand years forward, 
must conclude, that as no aberration is yet 
visible in the laws which govern matter in 
this sphere, the probability is small indeed, 
that any agent will arise in the course of 
nature, which will spontaneously operate 
upon these gases, so as to neutralize their 
malignant effects in mines. 

Until that moment, when the fulness of 
time,. and the fitness of things, shall deter- 
mine the Omnipotent to annihilate the laws 
which govern matter in this portion of the 
creations of Gop, these laws will, according 
to His own word, as we noted on a former 
occasion, continue the same; and then 
instantly will the frame of this sphere dis- 
solve, and the matter thereof pass away 
from before His face for ever. These 
things are recorded in the sacred volume— 
the volume of inspiration, and they accord 
with the experience of ages, therefore they 
cannot fall to the ground. It becomes 
man, therefore, in compassion to his fel- 
lows, to try by every possible means, to 
carry into these subterraneous recesses such 
remedies as the wisdom wherewith his 
Creator has endowed him, can be provided 
by his utmost skill, in order to avert from 
those who shut themselves out from the 
light of day, to minister to the conveniences 
of their fellow-men, the awful ills to which 
they are exposed. 

(To be continued.) 
an 
JUDICIAL IMPROVEMENTS IN CEYLON. 
(From the Asiatic Journal for June 1827.) 
As our Indian administration, especially 
the judicial branch of it, is becoming, from 
peculiar circumstances, a subject of in- 





creasing interest, a statement, from authen- 
tic sources, of the important experiments 
which have been successfully made at Cey- 
lon, accompanied by an exposition of the 
principles upon which they were adopted, 
and the advantages which they have al- 
ready been attended with, cannot but be 
gratifying. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, the then chief 
justice and first member of his majesty’s 
council in Ceylon, after a very long resi- 
dence on that island, a very attentive exa- 
mination of all the different religious and 
moral codes of the various descriptions of 
people who inhabit Asia, a constant inter- 
course for many years, as well literary as 
official, with natives of all the different 
castes and religious persuasions which pre- 
vail in India, and a most careful considera- 
tion of every thing which related to the 
subject, recorded it as his official opinion, 
in 1808, that the most certain and the most 
safe method of improving the British go. 
vernment in India, of raising the intellec- 
tual and moral character of the natives, of 
giving them a real interest in the British 
government, and of insuring the continuance 
of their attachment to the British empire, 
was to render the system of administering 
justice amongst them really independent, 
efficient, and popular; and that the wisest 
method of gradually attaining these objects, 
was by granting to the natives of the coun- 
try themselves, under the superintendence 
of European judges, a direct and a consi- 
derable share in the admininistration of that 
system. 

As a very general opinion prevailed, both 
in India and in England, that the natives 
of India, from their division into castes, 
from their want of intellect, from their 
want of education, and from their want of 
veracity and integrity, were incapable of 
exercising any political or any judicial au- 
thority, either with credit to themselves or 
with advantage to their countrymen, it was, 
for many reasons, deemed prudent by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, that the experiment of 
allowing natives of India to exercise the 
same rights and privileges in the adminis- 
tration of justice in India, as are exercised 
by Englishmen in Great Britain, should be 
first tried on the island of Ceylon. 

The population of Ceylon consists of a 
considerable number of inhabitants of each 
of the four following descriptions of people, 
viz. ist, of about half a million who de- 
derive their descent from the inhabitants of 
the opposite peninsula of India, who pro- 
fess the same modification of the Hindoo 
religion, who speak the same language, 
have the same customs and laws, and the 
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same division of castes, as those inhabit- 
ants; 2dly, of about half a million other 
inhabitants who claim their descent from 
the people of Ava and Siam, who have the 
same religious and moral code, and who 
profess the same modification and the same 
customs of the Buddho religion as the 
inhabitants of those two countries; 3dly, 
between 50,000 and 60,000 Mahomedan 
inhabitants, who are partly of Arab and 
partly of Mogul descent, who have the 
same customs and laws, and who profess 
the same modifications of the Mahomedan 
religion, as prevail amongst the different 
classes of Maliomedans who inhabit the 
peninsula of India; and, 4thly, of a very 
considerable number of what in the rest of 
India are called half-castes, descended 
partly from Portuguese, partly from Dutch, 
and partly from English Europeans, some 
of them professing the Catholic, some the 
reformed religion, and all of them resem- 
bling in character and disposition the half- 
castes in the rest of India. As it was there- 
fore obvious that the population of Ceylon 
was composed of a great number of each 
of the four great divisions of people, of 
which the population of the rest of India 
was composed, Sir Alexander Johnston 
conceived, that should the experiment of 
extending the rights and privileges of Eng- 
lishmen, in as far as they relate to the 
administration of justice, to all the different 
descriptions of half-castes and other natives 
on the island of Ceylon, be attended with 
Success, it might therefore be acted upon 
with great moral and political advantage in 
legislating for the different descriptions of 
half-castes and other natives on the conti- 
nent of India. 

From the year 1802, the date of the first 
royal charter of justice, to the year 1811, 
justice had been administered in the courts 
on that island according to what is called, 
im Holland, the Dutch-Roman law, both in 
civil and in criminal cases, without a jury 
of any description whatever, by two Euro- 
pean judges, who were judges both of law 
and fact, as well in civil as in criminal 
cases. In 1809, it was determined by his 
mhajesty’s ministers, on the suggestion of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, that the two European 
judges of the Supreme Court on Ceylon 
should, for the fature, in criminal cases, be 
judges only of law, and that juries, com- 

of the natives of the island them- 
selves, should be judges of the fact, in all 
cases in which native prisoners were con- 
cerned ; and, in November 1811, a new 
charter of justice under the great seal of 
England was published in Ceylon, by 
which, amongst other things, it was in sub- 





stance enacted, that every native of the 
island who was tried for a criminal offence 
before the Supreme Court, should be tried 
by a jury of his own countrymen, and that 
the right of sitting upon juries in all such 
cases should be extended, subject to certain 
qualifications, to every half-caste, and to 
every other native of the island, whatever 
his caste or religious persuasion. 

This experiment of extending the rights 
and privileges of Englishmen, having, after 
16 years’ experience, been found to be preduc- 
tive of the greatest security to government, 
and of the greatest benefit to the people of 
the country, it has become a subject of 
serious consideration both in India and in 
England, whether the same rights and the 
same privileges, as since the year 1811 
have been exercised with the most beneficial 
effects by the natives of the island of Ceylon, 
may not also be exercised with tlie same 
good efiect by all the natives of the East 
India Company’s dominions in India ; and 
Sir Alexander Johnston, at the request of 
the president of the Board of Control, 
wrote to him, in the year 1825, the letter, 
of which the following is an extract, ex- 
plaining to him the reasons which originally 
induced Sir Alexander to propose the intro. 
duction of trial by jury amongst the natives 
of Ceylon, the mode in which his plan 
was carried into effect, and the consequence 
with which its adoption has been attended. 

“26th May, 1825. 

“ Dear sir, —I have the pleasure, at your 
request, to give you an account of the plan 
I adopted while chief justice and first 
member of his majesty’s council on Cey- 
lon, for introducing trial by jury into that 
island, and for extending the right of sitting 
upon juries to every half-caste native, as 
well as to every other native of the country, 
to whatever caste or religious persuasion he 
might belong. I shall explain to you the 
reasons which induced me to propose this 
plan, the mode in which it was carried into 
effect, and the consequences with which its 
adoption has been attended. The com- 
plaints against the former. system for ad- 
ministering justice in Ceylon were, that it 
was dilatory, expensive, and unpopular. 
The defects of that system arose from 
the little value which the natives of the 
country attached to a charaeter for veracity, 
from the total want of interest which they 
manifested for a system, in the administra- 
tion of which they themselves had no share, 
from the difficulty which European judges, 
who were not only judges of law, but also 
judges of fact, experienced in ascertaining 
the degree of credit which they ought 
to give to native testimony; and finally, 
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from the delay in the proceedings of the 
court, which were productive of great in- 
convenience to the witnesses who attended 
the sessions, and great expense to the go- 
vernment which defrayed their costs. 

“The obvious way of remedying these 
evils in the system of administering justice, 
was, first, to give the natives a direct interest 
in that system, by imparting to them a 
considerable share in its administration ; 
secondly, to give them a proper value for 
a character for veracity, by making such a 
character the condition upon which they 
were to look for respect from their country- 
men, and that from which they were to hope 
for promotion in the service of their govern- 
ment; thirdly, to make the natives them- 
selves, who, from their knowledge of their 
countrymen, can decide at once upon the 
degree of credit which ought to be given to 
native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby 
shorten the duration of trials, relieve wit- 
nesses from a protracted attendance on the 
courts, and materially diminish the expense 
of the government. The introduction of 
trial by jury into Ceylon, and the extension 
of the right of sitting upon juries to every 
native of the island, under certain modifica- 
tions, seemed to me the most advisable 
method of attaining these objects. 

“ Having consulted the chief priests of 
the Budhoo religion, in as far as the Cinga- 
lese in the southern part of the island, and 
the Brahmins of Remissuram, Madura, and 
Jafna, in as far as the Hindoos of the 
northern part of the island, were concerned, 
I submitted my plan for the introduction of 
trial by jury into Ceylon, to the Governor 
and Council of that island. Sir T. Mait- 
land, the then governor of Ceylon, and the 
other members of the council, thinking the 
object of my plan an object of great im- 
posers to the prosperity of the island, and 
earing lest objections might be urged 
against it in England, from the novelty of 
the measure, (no such rights as those which 
I proposed to grant to the natives of Ceylon 
ever having been granted to any native of 
India,) sent me officially, as first member 
of council, to England, with full authority 
to urge, in the strongest manner, the adop- 
tion of the measure, under such modifica- 
tions as his majesty’s ministers might, on 
my representations, deem expedient. After 
the awe ap Ca maturely considered 
in England, a charter passed the t seal 
exiending the right of sitting eounieien in 
criminal cases, to every native of Ceylon, 
in the manner in which I had proposed ; 
and on my return to Ceylon with this 
charter in November 1811, its provisions 
were immediately carried into effect by me. 
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* In order to enable you to form some 
idea of the manner in which the jury-trial 
is introduced am the natives and half- 
castes of Ceylon, I shall explain to you, 
1st, what qualifies a native of Ceylon to be 
ajuryman; 2dly, how the jurymen are 
summoned at each session; 3dly, how 
are chosen at each trial; and 4thly, how 
they receive the evidence and deliver their 
verdict. Every native of Ceylon, provided 
he be a freeman, has attained the age of 
twenty-one, and is a permanent resident in 
the island, is qualified to sit on juries, 
The fiscal, or sheriff of the province, as 
soon as a criminal session is fixed for his 
— summonses a considerable num- 

of jurymen of each caste, taking parti- 
cular care that no juryman is summoned 
out of his turn, so as to interfere with any 
agricultural or manufacturing pursuits in 
which he may be oceupied, or with any 
religious ceremony at which his casté may 
require his attendance. On the first day of 
the session the names of all the jurymen 
who are summoned are called over, and 
the jurymen, as well as all the magistrates 
and police officers, attend in court, and 
hear the charge delivered by the judge. 
The prisoners are then arraigned; every 
prisoner has a right to be tried by thirteen 
jurymen of his own caste; unless some 
reason why the prisoner should not be tried 
by the jurymen of his own caste, can be 
urged, to the satisfaction of the court, by 
the Advocate Fiscal, who in Ceylon holds 
an office very nearly similar to that held in 
Scotland by the Lord Advocate; or unless 
the prisoner himself, from believing people 
of his own caste to be prejudiced against 
him, should apply to Ge: tried either by 
thirteen jurymen of another caste, or by a 
jury composed of half-castes, or Euro- 


“« As soon as it is decided of what caste 
the jury is to be composed, the register of 
the court puts into an urn, which stands in 
a conspicuous part of the court, a very con- 
siderable number of the names of jury. 
men of that caste out of which the jury is 
to be formed; he continues to draw the 
names out of the urn, (the prisoner havi 
a right to object to five peremptorily, a 
to any number for cause,) until he has 
drawn the names of thirteen jurymen who 
have not been objected to; these thirteen 
jurymen are then sworn, according to the 
form of their respective religions, to decide 
upon the case according to the evidence, 
and without partiality. The Advocate 
Fiscal then opens the case for the prosecu- 
tion (through an interpreter if necessary) to 
the judge, and proceeds to call all the 
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witnesses for the prosecution, whose evi- 
dence is taken down, (through an interpre- 
ter if necessary,) in the hearing of the jury, 
by the judge; the jury having a right to 
examine, and the prisoner to cross-ex- 
amine, any of the above witnesses. When 
the case for the prosecution is closed, 
the prisoner states what he has to urge 
in his defence, and calls his witnesses, 
the jury having a right to examine, and 
the prosecutor to cross-examine them ; 
their evidence being taken down by the 
judge: the prosecutor is seldom or never, 
except in very particular cases, allowed to 
reply, or call any witnesses in reply. The 
case for the prosecution and for the prisoner 
being closed, the judge (through an inter- 
preter when necessary) recapitulates the 
evidence to the jury from his notes, adding 
such observations from himself as may 
occur to him on the occasion. The jury, 
after deliberating upon the case, either in 
the jury box, or, if they wish to retire, in a 
room close to the court, deliver their ver- 
dict through their foreman in open court, 
that verdict being the opinion of the majo- 
rity of them; the most scrupulous care 
being taken that the jury never separate, 
nor communicate with any person what- 
ever, from the moment they are sworn, till 
their verdict, having been delivered as 
aforesaid, has been publicly recorded by 
the register. The number of native jury- 
men of every caste on Ceylon is so great, 
and a knowledge before-hand what persons 
are to compose a jury in any particular 
case is so uncertain, that it is almost impos- 
sible for any person, whatever may be his 
influence in the country, either to bias or to 
corrupt a jury. 

“The number of jurymen that are re- 
turned by the fiscal or sheriff to serve at 
each session, the impartial manner in which 
the names of the jurymen are drawn, the 
right which the prisoner and prosecutor 
may exercise of objecting to each juryman 
as his name is drawn, the strictness which 
is observed by the court in preventing all 
communication between the jurymen when 
they are once sworn, and every other per- 
son, till they have delivered their verdict, 
give great weight to their decision. The 
native jurymen heing now judges of fact, 
and the European judges only judges of 
law, one European judge only is now 
necessary, where formerly, when they were 
judges both of law and fact, two, or some- 
times three, were necessary. The native 
jurymen, from knowing the different degrees 
of weight which may be safely given to the 
testimony of their countrymen, decide upon 
questions of fact with so much more 
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promptitude than Europeans could do, 
that, since the introduction of trial by jury, 
no trial lasts above a day, and no session 
above a week or ten days at farthest; 
whereas, before the introduction of trial by 
jury, a single trial used sometimes to last 
six weeks or two months, and a single 
session not unfrequently for three months. 
All the natives who attend the courts as 
jurymen obtain so much information during 
their attendance, relative to the modes of 
proceeding and the rules of evidence, that, 
since the establishment of jury trial, go- 
vernment have been enabled to find 
amongst the half-castes and native jury- 
men, some of the most efficient and re- 
spectable native magistrates in the country, 
who, under the control of the Supreme 
Court, at little or no expense to govern- 
ment, administer justice in inferior offences, 
to the native inhabitants. 

‘ The introduction of the trial by native 
juries, at the same time that it has increased 
the efficiency and despatch of the courts, 
and has relieved both prisoners and wit- 
nesses from the hardships which they in- 
curred from the protracted delay of the 
criminal sessions, has, independently of the 
savings it enabled the Ceylon government 
to make immediately on its introduction, 
since afforded that government an oppor- 
tunity of carrying into effect, in the judicial 
department of the island, a plan ‘for a per- 
Manent saving of ten thousand pounds 
a year. No man whose character for ho- 
nesty or veracity is impeached, can be 
enrolled on the list of jurymen ; the circum- 
stance of a man’s name being upon the 
jury roll is a proof of his being a man of 
unexceptionable character, and is that to 
which he appeals in case his character be 
attacked in a court of justice, or in case he 
solicits his government for promotion ‘in 
their service. As the rolls of jurymen are 
revised by the Supreme Court at every 
session, they operate as a most powerful 
engine in making the people of the country 
more attentive than they used to be in their 
adherence to truth: the right of sitting 
upon juries has given the natives of Ceylon 
a value for character, which they never felt 
before, and has raised in a very remark- 
able manner the standard of their moral 
feelings. 

“ All the natives of Ceylon who are 
enrolled as jurymen, conceive themselves to 
be as much a part, as the European judges 
themselves are,” of the government of their 
country, and therefore feel, since they have 

the right of sitting upon juries, an 
interest which they never felt before in up- 
holding the British government of Ceylon. 
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The beneficial consequence of this feeling 
is ‘strongly a in the difference 
between the conduct which the native in- 
habitants of the British settlements on Cey- 
lon observed in the Kandian war of 1803, 
and that which they observed in the Kan- 
dian war of 1816. In the war between the 
British and Kandian government in 1803, 
which was before the introduction of trial 
by jury, the native inhabitants of the Bri- 
tish settlements were, for the most part, in 
a state of rebellion; in the war between 
the same governments in 1816, which was 
five years after the introduction of trial by 
jury, the inhabitants of the British settle- 
ments, so far from shewing the smallest 
symptom of dissatisfaction, took, durmg the 
very heat of the war, the opportunity of 
my return to England, to express their 
gratitude through me to the British govern. 
ment for the valuable right of sitting upon 
juries, which had been conferred upon them 
by his present mrajesty, as appears by the 
addresses contained from page 16 to page 
50, in the printed papers herewith sent. 
The charge delivered by my successor, the 
present chief justice of the island, in 1820, 
contains the strongest additional testimony 
which could be afforded, of the beneficial 
effects which were experienced by the Bri- 
tish government from the introduction of trial 
by jury amongst the natives of the island. 

“ As every native juryman, whatever his 
caste or religion may be, or in whatever 
part of the country he may reside, appears 
before the Supreme Court once at least 
every two years, and as the judge who pre- 
sides delivers a charge at the opening of 
each session to all the jurymen who are in 
attendance on the court; a useful oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the natives of the 
country, by the introduction of trial by 
jury, not only of participating themselves 
in the administration of justice, but also of 
hearing any observations which the judges, 
in delivering their chargé, may think pro- 
per to make to them with res to any 
subject which is connected either with the 
administration of justice, or with the state of 
Society or morals in any part of the country. 

“The difference between the conduct 
which was observed by all the proprietors of 
slaves on Ceylon in 1806, which was before 
the introduction of trial by jury, and that 
which was observed by them in 1816, which 
was five years after the introduction of trial by 
Jury, isastrong proofofthe change which may 
be brought about in public opinion, by the 
judges availing themselves of the opportu- 
nity which their charging the jury on the 
first day of session affords them, of circu- 
lating amongst the natives of the country 
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such opinions as may promote the welfare 
of any particulat class of society. As the 
right of every proprietor of slaves to coti- 
tinue to hold slaves on Ceylon was gua- 
ranteed to him by the capitulation undér 
which the Dutch possessions had beeh 
surrendered to the British arms in 1795, 
the British government of Ceylon coti- 
ceived, that, however desirable the measiire 
might be, they had not a right to abolish 
slavery on Ceylon by any legislative act. 
A — was, however, made on the 
part of government by me, to the proprie- 
tors of slaves in 1806, before trial by juty 
was introduced, urging them to adopt some 
plan of their own accord for the gradual 
abolition of slavery; this proposition they 
at that time unanimously rejected. The 
right of sitting upon juries was granted 
to the inhabitants of Ceylon in 1811. 
From that period I availed myself of the 
opportunities which were afforded to mé, 
when I delivered my charge at the com- 
mencement of each session to the jurymen, 
most of whom were considerable proprie- 
tors of slaves, of informing them what was 
doing in England upon the subject of the 
abolition of slavery, and of pointing out 
to them the difficulties which they them- 
selves must frequently experience, in exe- 
cuting with impartiality their duties as jury- 
men, in all cases in which slaves were 
concerned ; a change of opinion upon the 
subject of slavery was gradually perceptible 
amongst them, and in the year 1816, the 
proprietors of slaves of all castes and reli- 
gious persuasions in Ceylon, sent me their 
unanimous resolutions, to be publicly re- 
corded im court, declaring free all children 
born of their slaves after the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1816, which in the course of a very 
few years must put an end to the state of 
slavery which had subsisted on Ceylon 
more than three centuries.” (See Imperial 
Mag. col. 255, for this year.) 

Of the measures adopted by Sir A. John- 
ston for the selection of jurymen, so a8 to 
ensure confidence and prevent abuse, the 
reader will find a succinct account in our 
Number for January, col. 99. This has 
been followed by the most beneficial effects, 
an instance of which is here subjoined. 

A Brahmin of one of the northern pro- 
vinces of Ceylon was tried some years ago 
by a jury of Brahmins, of the same pro- 
vince, on a charge of having murdered one 
of his own relations, with a view, after his 
death, of getting possession of his property. 
All the witnesses who were examined at 
the trial, gave such decisive evidence of the 
yw guilt, that the jury were about to 

the prisoner guilty, when a young 
2L 
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Brahmin, who was one of the jurymen, 
stated to the court, that he entertained con- 
siderable doubts of the prisoner’s guilt, and 
therefore requested that all the witnesses 
might be called back again into court, and 
that he might be permitted to examine 
them. Although almost every one of the 
jurymen, with the exception of the young 
Brahmin himself, were fully convinced, 
from the nature of the evidence which had 
been given, of the guilt of the prisoner, the 
court acquiesced in the application. And 
on the witnesses being brought back again 
into court, the young Brahmin cross-exa~- 
mined them with such talent and skill, that 
he in a very short time satisfied his brother 
jurymen, and the people who were present, 
that all the witnesses who had given such 
decided evidence against the prisoner, were 
engaged in a conspiracy against his life ; 
and all the evidence which they had pre- 
viously given, with such apparent consisten- 
cy, was entirely unfounded. The prisoner 
was accordingly acquitted by the jury, 
without a dissentient voice, and the young 
Brahmin was publicly applauded for the 

t acuteness and perseverance with which 
he had elicited the truth, and confounded 
the artifices of those who had conspired 
against the life of the prisoner. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, who was chief 
justice, and first member of his majesty’s 
council in Ceylon, and. who presided in the 
court on the occasion, was so much struck 
with the talents which the young Brahmin 
had displayed throughout the trial, that he 
sent for him after the trial was over, and 
asked from him the nature of the education 
which he had received, and the course of 
studies he had pursued. The young Brah- 
min, in reply, informed Sir Alexander, that 
he attributed any skill which he might have 
shewn in examining the witnesses at the 
trial, not so much to the nature of his 
education, which had been the same with 
that of most of the other Brahmins, as to 
the study of a work which he had procured, 
while he was travelling through the penin- 
sula of India, and which he frequently 
perused and studied, because it had strength- 
ened his understanding more than any other 
work which he had ever read. 

Upon examining this work, it was dis- 
covered to be a short summary of the 
* Dialogues of Aristotle,” which had been 
translated from Arabic into Sanscrit, and 
been copied upon a few palm leaves in the 
Davenageric character. It occurred to Sir 
Alexander Johnston from this, as well as 
from many other instances of the’same sort, 
which were brought to his knowledge 
while he was at Ceylon, that a short 
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treatise on logic, adapted to the understand- 
ing, and to the state of education of the 
people of Ceylon, would suit the taste, 
and greatly improve the intellectual capa- 
city of the natives of the country. He, 
therefore, with a view of ascertaining which 
method of treating the subject, whether 
that observed by Condillac, or that by 
Dugald Stewart, would be the most intelli- 
gible to them, frequently submitted to some 
of the ablest men amongst the Hindoos 
and the Buddhists, translations of extracts 
from the little work, “‘Sur la Logique,” by 
Condillac; and from the greater work on 
the “ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” by 
Stewart. Finding that the method of treat- 
ing the subject observed by Stewart, was 
that which was suited to their comprehen- 
sion, it was Sir Alexander Johnston’s inten- 
tion, had he remained on Ceylon, to have 
persuaded the Brahmins and the priests of 
Buddhoo, to translate into their respective 
languages, such parts out of Stewart’s 
“ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” as they 
might think the best adapted to the capaci- 
ties of the people; and to have circulated 
copies, made upon palm leaves, of those 
passages, amongst such of the natives of 
the island as might discover any taste for 
studies of this nature. 
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——" Like the lily 
That once was mistress of the field, and flourish’d, 
[li hang my head, and perish. 





“ THERE is a weakness,” said Albert, “ to 
which every one is in some degree subject, 
and that is, the having a desire to look into 
futurity, and an idea of the possibility of 
doing so. This puerility of mind shews 
differently in different persons, and I would 
now only remark on one effect of it,—the 
inclination which some persons, even of 
clear intellects and good education, have, 
to associate the future circumstances of their 
lives with those of some valued friend, or 
favourite animal; nay, even with the ca- 
sualties which may be observed in inani- 
mate objects. ‘That such an association is 
unnatural and deceptive, no argument is, I 
think, required to prove. Yet in some 
instances the most wonderful coincidences 
have taken place in this method of divina- 
tion, which would nearly induce one to 
believe, that it is something more than ‘airy 
nothing.’ I need only mention the fact of 
Bruce and the spider, to illustrate my 
position.” 

“ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
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philosophy,” said L’Etaine, raising himself 
in the bed, and throwing back the rich 
hangings; “‘ No one is more addicted to 
the folly of which you s than myself, 
and I think 1 have g reason to place 
credit in this sort of omens.” Albert 
smiled. “ You are very sceptical,” resumed 
. L’Etaine, “ but listen to me. You re- 
member the little rose tree which stands in 
the middle of the veranda: it was given to 
me some years ago by a valued friend. 
When I first had it, it looked very promis- 
ing, but since then it has sometimes flou- 
rished, and sometimes pined, till now, that 
there is no appearance of life about it, 
save one little bud, and that droops daily. 
I expect every morning that comes to find 
it fallen from the stem.” Albert interrupted 
him. “ My dear friend,” said he, “ in 
your present weak state of body and de- 
pression of mind, you will, lam persuaded, 
find no difficulty in assimilating the appear- 
ances which your rose tree has at different 
times presented, to the circumstances of 
your own life; but you must endeavour 
not to think about it, or your own anxious 
fears will consummate the very evil you 
dread.” “I thank you, Albert, for your 
intention,” said L’Etaine, “ but it must 
fail of its effect. I have myself endea- 
voured to reason on the matter, and at the 
moment in which I have disproved the 
consistency of the thing, the facts have 
stared me in the face, and overthrown my 
boasted conclusions. No, Albert, for some 
time past 1 have felt assured, that this tree 
is directed by a superior power to give me 
a presentiment of what must occur to me. 
I have been assured of this long ago, in 
moments of comparative levity; and Iam 
much less inclined to doubt it now. Every 
change in the ‘appearance of this tree has 
met with a correspondent change in my 
own health and circumstances.’ It is now 
fallen into complete decay ; the remaining 
bud will never unfold itself. I have ob- 
served for the last few days that it is droop- 
ing more and more, and I am convinced 
that the shrivelled thread which supports it, 
= shortly break, to warn me of my final 
our. 

“ My dear L’Etaine, your sensibility is 
refining upon distress, that can no where be 
met with, except in the most extravagant 
romance.” Peace! Albert,” resumed 
L’Etaine, “ you cannot alter my belief. 
Observe the wonderful calmness of this 
night. After a day of cloud and storm 
and wind, the elements are sunk into pro- 
found peace, and there is silence. The 
moon walks in brightness, the stars of the 
beautiful heaven are shining in their distant 





spheres, the soft planet sheds her mild 
lustre on the woods and fields. All is 
ce.” 


* All is peace, my friend,” said Albert, 
* and let the quietude of nature calm your 
own excited feelings. If omens are to be 
believed, surely the present halcyon scene 
is not an unfavourable one.” He advanced 
from the bedside to the veranda, and drew 
aside the massy curtains. The room over- 
looked a landscape beautiful at all times, 
but there was now an indescribable loveli- 
ness shed over it, making it little less than 
an Eden. 

“JT am calm, dear Albert,” answered 
L’Etaine ; “ every stormy passion is hushed 
within me, and feelings which I have never 
known before, awake in my bosom. This 
quietness in the visible world reveals to me 
one secret of the world unknown. I feel 
that my business here is nearly done, that I 
am asa traveller having his loins girded, 
and his staff in his hand, ready for his de- 

re to some distant country.” 

“ God’s will be done, L’Etaine. If your 
last hour is really approaching, it is your 
happiness and my consolation to know, 
that you are enabled to meet the final 
ordeal with a hope which can disarm death 
of all its terrors. For myself, I have never 
looked upon death as an evil. The sooner 
one is removed from uncertainty to a state 
of certainty, the sooner is the lofty ambition 
of the Christian realized.” 

“Tt is, it is,” said L’Etaine. “ Dis- 
gusted with this world, its uncertain gifts, 
its alluring yet unsatisfying pleasures, the 
soul casts a piercing eye ~through the 
mists of time and sense, and discovers the 
entrance to the haven of eternal rest, and 
‘the land where all things are forgotten.’” 
There was a short pause. 

“ T need not tell you, Albert,” continued 
L’Etaine, “ that my feelings have always 
been intense, my romantic inclinations un- 
fitted me for social intercourse with my 
fellows, and to this moment I know little of 
the world by experience, having seldom 
roused myself from the ideal character of 
a demi-god conferring splendid benefits on 
mankind. Many, if not all, the miseries 
of my past life have arisen from this 
effeminate frailty. I have roved in fairy 
scenes, when I should have been forming 
some decided plans for advancement in life ; 
when I ought to have acted, I have been 
lost in reflections; and I have frequently 
been content to admire, when I should have 
endeavoured to imitate. I mention this 
imbecility of mind, because it gave rise in - 
my younger days to a ‘sublimity of feeling 
and desire, which I have since frequently 
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ienced, and which now, ‘a small 
voice’ assures me, is about to be accom- 
plished.” ‘ 

“ My dear friend,” said Albert, “ you 
jaust now allow me to leave you to repose ; 
our further conversation will too much 
exhaust you.” 

“ Nay, do not go, Albert; let the dying 
taper burn ; for if now extinguished, it can 
never be re-lit.” Albert sat down again, 
much affected. He had too great reason 
to fear the effect of the present peculiar 
excitation of feeling under which his friend 
laboured. 

“ Look Albert,” said L’Etaine, “ how 
sweetly the moon shines upon the hill, the 
shady elm, and my garden chair. They 
seem the principal objects in the silent 
scene before us.” 

“These things are endeared to you, 
L’Etaine, for several reasons. I do not 
wonder that your eye should rest on them.” 

*¢ But there is one circumstance, Albert, 
which gives them a peculiar interest now. 
When I was a boy, it was my delight to sit 
by moonlight under the shade of that tree, 
and look abroad upon the beautiful and 
silent landscape which lay around me. 4 
would first look on the garden laid out 
with all the elegance of art, and my warm 
imagination portrayed hosts of spiritual 
beings floating over it. I would then ex- 
tend my observation to the alternate hills 
and vales, the winding rivulets, the woods, 
the farm-houses hardly distinguishable in 
the distance, and to the village spires rising 
here and there. Over the far extended 
scene were anzelic essences walking in 
bright paths, and ‘hymning their great 
Creator.’ Upon the summit of those dis- 
tant hills, I could behold angels waitingijto 
recejve the disembodied spirit, and conduct 
it to the throne of God. At these times I 

ve said to myself, Oh, that I may at an 
hour like this, when ‘ angels dwell and 
God himself with man,” lay down the gross- 
ness of mortality, and join this bright 
throng of spirits. 

“ There was much sublimity of feeling in 
all this, but my youthful prayers 
were heard,” continued L’Etaine; “ the 

resent hour is that which I have often so 
ardently desired. My spirit is pluming for 
its, flight, and, Albert, ere the momi 
breaks, I may be your ministering angel.’ 
The countenance of the sick man, no lo 
ae and ghastly, was relumed with the 
former days, and a visible pleasure 
shone in his mild and open features. "Tis 
tgue, he. was speaking to Albert, and was at 
poet an afflicted child of the dust, but 
is eye. looked heavenward, and his soul 








was wrapt in the intensity of pure and 
blissful feeling. 

“ T have often,” he continued, “ beheld 
this seene, and looked we it with plea- 
sure, but it never seemed so beautiful as 
now, and I have never before viewed it 
with sach exalted delight. Albert, my 
last moment approaches: I feel the warmth 
which had kindled at my heart, decaying.” 
His looks too surely indicated the awful 
change about to take place. “ Dear Al- 
bert, throw open the veranda, I am assured 
my soul must pass yon blue hills: let it 
have way.” Albert beckoned for the at. 
tendants to enter, and then walked witha 
hurried step to the veranda. He looked 
upon the dying man, and at that instant 
caught the romantic infection, for which 
a few minutes past he felt inclined to cor- 
rect his friend. He trembled like an aspen, 
and stood with his hands on the glass doors 
of the veranda, hesitating whether or not 
to open them. L’Etaine motioned to him 
to do so. Albert prepared to obey the 
signal, fixing his eyes at the same time on 
his friend, as if he had been assured that 
those closed doors alone withheld the de- 
parting spirit, and that immediately on 
their being opened it would be gone. The 
doors were opened, and a sudden draught 
of air was perceptible at the moment. 

“T told you ’twould be so!” exclaimed 
L’Etaine: he raised himself for a moment 
with unwonted strength, and then fell back 
senseless on the pillow. Albert flew from 
the veranda towards the bed, but sud- 
denly stopped. His countenance was pale, 
like that of the dead man, and his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth. He pointed 
to the rose-bud lying in the middle of the 
room; the sudden entrance of the air on 
opening the veranda, had swept it from the 
withered stem. 

Tuomas Ross. 


Priestgate, Peterborough, April 9, 1828. 
en col 


ENGRAVING OF PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Eprtor, 

S1r,—I request you to inform your readers, 
that the view of Peterborough, which ap- 
peared in your last number, col. 430, has 
no. connexion with Mr. Garbett’s superb 
plate of the cathedral ; this. is a most elabo- 
rate production, of its kind, but the peneil 
sketch from which your engraving - was 
made, is reduced from a lithographic draw- 
ing by the Rev, Shillibeer. 

Tuomas Ross. 
Priestgaie, Peterborough, May 1, 1828. 
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[To the above correction of Mr. Rose we 
most readily assign a place in our columns ; 
the error of which he complains having 
originated with ourselves. His former 
“ note,” which we altered, and incorporated 
in our text, to- prevent it from being an 
advertisement, was misunderstood. We 
now find, on referring to it, that while it 
pays a high compliment to Mr. Garbett’s 
talents, and also to those of ‘the engraver of 
his elegant plate, it makes no pretensions to 
have taken from it the sketch which ap- 
peared in our columns.—Epiror. } 


—~>—— 


ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 


(Continued from col. 447.) 


Essay VIII.—On Animal Temperature. 


From the views which our previous essays 
exhibit, we are led to conclude, that the 
animal machine is at once furnished with 
two modes of existence,—the one vegetative 
or organic ; the other animal or sensitive ;— 
the one essential and necessary to constitute 
an organized being, and comprehending in 
itself all that relates to nutrition, and abso- 
lute life; the other, establishing a connex- 
ion between organic living bodies and 
external objects; thus constituting a strong 
line of separation between the animal and 
the plant. 

The vegetative organic life, comprehend- 
ing the functions by which the preservation 
of the frame is effected, may be said to 
belong exclusively to the interior of the 
system, for there all its operations are car- 
ried on,—all concurring to one great end, 
by the appropriation and assimilation of 
extraneous matter, which the peculiar and 
‘explicable powers possessed by the organs 
it presides over, enable them to effect. 

But the animal or sensitive life relates 
to objects around us,—it presides over 
organs affected by external things, and its 
functions may be said to take place out- 
wardly. With respect, however, to these 
two classes of functions, namely, those 
relating to the nutrition of the body, and 
those connecting us with surrounding ob- 
jects, it must be observed, that although 
we have treated them as two distinct and 
independent modes of vitality, such is not 
really the case; no independent action can 
Occur in the animal frame; this division, 
therefore, is purely hypothetical. In fact, 
the functions are all links of one chain, the 
extremities of which are united to form a 
circle ; all depend upon each other; and 
every. Operation is carried on in harmony 
and conjunction with the rest. When, 
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therefore, the action of one organ becomes 
deranged, the others suffer in proportion, 
according to their more or t. intimate 
connexion. 

This effect we witness as old age ap- 

roaches. As the latter ‘stage of existence 

ws near, every operation in the body 
becomes languid and feeble ; the digestive 
and assimilating organs perform their task 
imperfectly—the secretions fail, and are 
scantily deposited—the nerves too suffer, 
and the vivid sensibility which animated 
them, begins to be extinguished ; the or | 
gans of the senses no longer receive their 
wonted impressions; the eye loses its 
power, the tongue its taste, and the touch 
its accuracy—the hearing becomes dull and 
indistinct, and the voice weak and tremu- 
lous. The avenues of delight are closed, 
music is heard with indifference, and na- 
ture unfolds her beauties in vain. Memory, 
the understanding, and judgment fail; in 
short, the intellectual faculties become en- 
feebled and puerile; and this stage con- 
tinues with increasing infirmities, the vital 
spark faintly quivering in the frame, tll at 
last the “silver cord is loosed—the golden 
bowl broken—the pitcher broken at the 
fountain—the wheel broken at the cistera— 
the dust returning to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit to God who gave it.” 

In accordance with the plan of our sub- 
ject, we shall now proceed to point the 
attention of our readers to a phenomenon 
singular and curious, on which much light 
yet remains to be thrown, and to account 
for which no complete and satisfactory 
theory has yet been offered. We allude to 
the temperature of animal bodies. 

That all classes of animals are not of the 
same, or nearly the same temperature, we 
have noticed before, stating their division 
into two great families, viz. those possessing 
warm blood; and those having cold blood, 
or blood little differing from the 
ture of the médium in which they live. 
Among warm-blooded animals, however, 
there is considerable. variation ; and it will, 
we think, be observed, that this variation is, 
to a certain extent, connected with the rate 
of the pulsation of the arterial system, the 
tem of the blood increasing (in the 
different species) according to its increased 
rapidity. The temperature of the human 
body is, on the average, between 96° and 
98° of Fahrenheit; and it has been as- 
serted, that from this standard = does. not 
vary from exposure either to or cold. 
This is, however, a mistaken opinion; for 
the human temperature, as well as that of 
all animals, is found, within certain limits, 
to be susceptible of great variation, accord- 
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ing to the operation of external causes. 
We shall, perhaps, be better understood by 
the following detail : 

In a course of experiments preferred by 
Dr. Currie, it was found, that the tempera- 
ture of a man immersed in cold salt water 
at 44°, sunk in a minute and a half from 
98° to 87°; in other trials it decreased as 
low at 85° and 83°, A corresponding 
change took place in the pulse also, which 
decreased in frequency from 70 beats in a 
minute, its natural state, to 68° and 65°; 
the breathing, as soon as the shock from 
immersion had subsided, becoming regular, 
and remarkably slow. 

On the contrary, if the body be sub- 
jected to an increased external heat, it ex- 
periences an increase of temperature ac- 
cordingly. From a series of experiments 
upon the subject by Dr. Fordyce, it was 
found, that upon confining the body in a 
close room, the air of which was heated to 
120°, or even 211°, its temperature rose to 
100°, the pulse at the same time becoming 
accelerated to the rate of 145 beats in a 
minute; yet, as he states, the breathing 
was neither quickened nor laborious, 

The same law extends to the inferior ani- 
mals, cold as well as warm-blooded ; for 
example, the temperature of a common 
mouse, Dr. Hunter ascertained to be 999, 
the atmosphere being 60°, but upon expos- 
ing the same animal toa cold atmosphere of 
15°, for the space of an hour, its temperature 
had fallen to 83°. In experiments upon 
the dog, whose natural temperature is about 
101, it was found by Dr. Crawford, that 
upon exposure to water at the temperature 
of 112°, the heat of the animal was raised 
to 108 or 109°, but that if exposed to air at 
130°, his temperature was raised only to 
106°. 

The temperature of the viper (a cold- 
blooded animal) when exposed to a degree 
of heat amounting to 108°, was found by 
Dr. Hunter to rise to 924°, but when sub- 
jected to severe cold, the thermometer 
ranging from 10° to,20°, the temperature of 
the animal decreased as low as 31° It 
would appear, then, that the animal body, 
from the agency of external temperature, 
admits of increase or decrease within cer- 
tain limits, its organization remaining unin- 
jured. The temperature of the human 
frame we see capable of increase, four de- 
grees above, and of decrease, 15 degrees 
below, its natural standard. In the ex- 
ample of the mouse, its temperature was 
found to admit of diminution 16 degrees 
below, and in that of the dog, an increase 
of seven above, the natural standard. 

We have stated the temperature of the 





human body to be between 96° and 98° of 
F. This however, is to be understood as 
relating to the heat of internal parts; for in 
consequence of changes in the temperature 
of the atmosphere around us, the natural 
evaporation from the surface of our bodies, 
and incidental causes, the heat of the skin 
is liable to variation, and in general is one 
or two degrees lower than that of the 
internal organs; hence, the sensations of 
heat and cold which accompany the changes 
of atmospheric temperature, or the contact 
of different conductors of carbonic to which 
we are perpetually exposed. 

As results of that power termed vital 
principle, there are two laws, with which 
the all-wise Author of nature has invested 
the animal frame, intended to protect it, to 
a certain point, against the effects of heat 
and cold ; for we are not to forget, that to 
a certain point only, can the system strug- 
gle against their influence, and life con- 
tinue. And although perhaps, from the 
natural temperature of the globe, even at its 
highest, we do not so frequently witness the 
effects of extreme heat as of extreme cold, 
yet not a few have fallen immediate victims 
to a burning clime,—not a few have left 
their bones to whiten in the sultry desert, 
where death marks the track of the simoom. 
But few winters, even in our own country, 
er without some unguarded individuals 
atally experiencing the influence of cold. 

In reading Captain Parry’s journal, and 
Captain Franklin’s narrative, we were much 
struck with the accounts there given, of the 
effects produced from exposure to the in- 
tense cold of an arctic winter. Not only 
did the unprotected parts of the body suffer, 
but the mind also participated in the de- 
rangement under which the system was 
labouring. The sufferers are described as 
appearing under the stupifying influence of 
liquors—wild and haggard in their looks— 
incoherent in their answers—incapable of 
understanding questions or directions, and 
bereft of reason ;—as the circulation became 
gradually restored, they returned to them- 
selves, nor, as it would seem, experienced 
any consequent inconvenience. If, how- 
ever, the body be subjected for a certain 
time to extreme cold, the vital energies fail 
under its benumbing influence; a strange 
and stupid apathy to life, a wish to be left 
alone, an irresistible desire to sleep, come 
on. This overpowering propensity is soon 
yielded to, and a heavy stupor creeps upon 
the victim, from which he is destined never 
to awaken. 

The two /aws to which we have alluded, 
are these ;—ist. That under exposure to a 
temperature greatly above the ordimary 
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standard of the animal, the body is capable, 
by an innate power, of generating cold, 
and so exerting a counteracting influence. 
2d. Thai under exposure to a temperature 
greatly lower than its ordinary standard, 
the body is capable of generating heat, and 
so aiso exerting a counteracting influence. 

With regard, then, to the first rule, we 
have to observe, that when the animal 
frame, on exposure to great heat, has 
attained the maximum of elevation of 
which it is capable, an increase of external 
heat to a still higher degree does not occa- 
sion a ——s increase in the tem- 
perature of the body; under such circum- 
stances it remains stationary, and hence, by 
thus resisting the increase of heat, demon- 
strates its power of counteraction. 

Thus in the experiments of Dr. Fordyce, 
although the human body attained, under 
exposure to a high heat, the temperature of 
100°, yet it could not be raised a degree 
higher when the external heat was in- 
creased to 211°. The same effects were 
observed in the dog and the viper: 
an increase of heat to a very high degree 
only raises the temperature of the one, as 
before stated, to 109°, and of the other to 
923°. If then the body (under these cir- 
cumstances) be capable of maintaining a 
certain temperature, far below that of a 
medium greatly higher than its own stand- 
ard, it may be asked, what is the modus 
operandi by which this is effected? Ona 
first view, one would be ready to imagine, 
that in the experiments performed to ascer- 
tain this phenomenon, the production of 
cold might result as a natural consequence 
of evaporation from the body. In Dr. 
Fordyce’s experiment, the surface of his 
body while exposed to the air of the heated 
apartment, was streaming with water; but 
this was only the vapour of the heated room, 
condensed on the colder skin, as was very 
evident, from the circumstance of a Florence 
flask filled with water, at the then tempe- 
rature of his body, (viz. 100°) having its 
surface covered with vapour, which he 
observed to be condensed upon, and trickle 
in streams down the sides. 

Besides, as experiments by Dr. Crawford 
prove, the body exerts the same power of 
generating cold when immersed in heated 
water, in which case no evaporation can of 
course take place from its surface. We 
Must ascribe, then, this operation only to 
the energy of that principle by which all 
the parts and organs of the system are 
maintained in their natural state and order, 
and enabled to execute their respective 
functions. 

Over this power of the body, as over 
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many others, habit appears to exert much 
influence ; this is evident among glass- 
blowers and others; and we have often 
ourselves remarked, with astonishment, the 
indifference which the firemen in china- 
manufactories exhibit, upon entering ovens 
not fully cold, for the purpose of removin 
the ware; the heat they are thus pons, | 
to is often intense, and it is endured (so 
much are we the creatures of habit) for a 
long time with perfect impunity. 

In all cases Eemonei of exposure to in- 
tense heat, there is a great expenditure of 
vital energy ; and the system, in struggling 
thus against a high temperature, becomes 
speedily exhausted. 

If heat be applied to a part only of the 
body, it appears, from experiments, that 
the temperature of such part cannot be 
ine above that degree to which the 
whole body admits of being raised, a coun- 
teracting influence being exerted. 

With regard to the second law, viz. 
that the animal frame is endued with the 
power of generating a counteracting heat, 
we have to observe, that experiments de- 
monstrate, that although the body is capable 
of being reduced in temperature to a cer- 
tain limit, below which it does not fall, 
(except when cold is applied in such ex- 
treme severity, and so long, as to extinguish 
life, and, with the extinction of life, freeze 
the body,) yet that, by an exertion of vital 
energy, it does not remain at the grade to 
which it sinks from the first effects of cold, 
but in a short time rises to a higher degree ; 
and this, according to the powers of life 
enjoyed by the animal, it is enabled to 
preserve for a longer or shorter period 
during its continuance in the same cold 
medium. 

We have seen, in the experiments re- 
ferred to, that in one example the heat 
of the human body sunk rapidly from 98° 
to 87°, when placed in water as cold as 
44°, At this degree, however, the tempera- 
ture of the body did not continue; but in 
the course of twelve minutes it rose to 934°. 

In another experiment, when immersed 
in water at the same temperature, the body 
fell in two minutes from 98° to 88°; but at 
the end of thirteen minutes it had risen to 
96°. Dr. Hunter performed the following 
experiment upon a dormouse, the tempe- 
rature of which animal he found to be 
814° in an atmosphere of 64°. He placed 
it in a vessel containing air at 20°, and in 
the course of half an hour the temperature 
of the animal was raised to 93°; an hour 
after, the air being 30°, its temperature was 
still 93°; in another hour, the air being 
reduced to 19°, its temperature decreased to 
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83°, the animal appearing less lively, and 
the energies of the system beginning to be 
exhausted. 

In this experiment, however, we see the 
animal maintaining a temperature of about 
70 degrees higher than the surrounding 
medium for the space of two hours and a 
half. The same laws of generating heat, 
under similar circumstances, are extended 
to cold-blooded animals also. 

We stated, that heat applied to a part 
could not (without destroying the organiza~ 
tion of such part) elevate its temperature 
above the maximum to which the whole 
body will attain; but with respect to a 
minimum of cold, the parallel does not 
hold good, for if patts be subjected to the 
agency of a cooling cause, their tempera- 
ture sinks far below the minimum of the 
—_— temperature of the body. 

us in experiments, parts incapable of 
being elevated a degree above the maxi- 
mum of the elevated temperature of the 
body, have been cooled 29 degrees below 
the minimum of the depressed, viz. as far 
as 58°. The ears of rabbits, and the comb 
and wattles of the cock, have been cooled 
down until frozen, and yet, upon thawing, 
have recovered their natural temperature and 
circulation. In the late northern expedi- 
tions, it was not uncommon for individuals 
to have their hands and feet frozen, and 
again restored; in Russia, and other cold 
elimates, similar occurrences also are well 
known, 

These laws, it would seem, are not con- 
fined in their influence solely to animals in 
a complete or perfect state; but wherever 
the vital principle exists, wherever there 
are organic rudiments capable of unfolding 
to maturity, however dormant other powers 
may be, there we may expect their opera- 
tion. We are borne out in this assertion 
by the experiments of Dr. Hunter on the 
ége of the common fowl. An egg, which 
had been frozen and thawed, (the embryo 
of course being killed,) was put into a 
freezing mixture with one newly laid; and 
the fresh one was seven minutes and a half 
longer in freezing than the other. The 
same experiment was again tried with a 
freezing mixture at 15°, and the egg, the 
Vitality of which was destroyed, soon came 
down to 32°, and congealed, but the fresh 
egg sunk to 294°, and in fifteen minutes 
rose to 32%, and began to swell and freeze, 
thus resisting the influence of the mixture 
for twenty-five minutes, during which time 
it must have generated much heat, in strug- 
gling against the low temperature, to which 
it finally yielded. 

In all these experiments, and whenever 
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the body suffers exposure to unusual heat 
or cold, great exhaustion in the protection 
(if we may so express it) of itself is pros 
duced, and if the exposure be persevered 
in, death is the result. Hence an uniform 
temperature of body, according to the na+ 
tural standard allotted the animal, with cer. 
tain restrictions, is requisite for the con- 
tinuance of its healthy and perfect organie 
existence. But where the atmospheric 
changes are very considerable, and where 
the medium in which the individual may 
exist, is of a temperature very far below 
that of the body, (supposing, of course, 
the animal to be warm-blooded,) as is the 
case with the whale, walrus, seal, &c. 
which inhabit the arctic seas, how is the 
natural standard of temperature perpetually 
kept from sinking, without an exhaustion of 
vital energy; or what are the means fur- 
nished for resisting the influence of cold ? 

To obviate the changes to which animals 
in a natural state are exposed, and to pre- 
serve them in their due temperature, without 
an immediate expenditure of vital energy, 
the great Author of the universe has ex- 
pressly arranged a plan, which obtains, un- 
der certain regulations, throughout the animal 
creation. To this end the cutaneous, the mus- 
cular, the nervous, and the digestive systems 
concur—each in a manner peculiar to itself, 
and connected with its natural action. 

With regard to the cutaneous system, 
we may observe, that the skin itself, a bad 
conductor of caloric, is morever generally 
furnished with additions according to the 
need of the animal, man only providing fot 
his body an artificial protection. Warms 
blooded animals seem alone, from their 
constitutions, to require these coverings, 
which are among the worst conductors of 
caloric in nature. Animals inhabiting the 
warmer climates of the earth, are, if we 
except birds, (and of these we shall pre- 
sently speak,) less furnished in this respect 
than those of colder regions, which inhabit 
a cold medium. The appendices of the 
skin, to which we especially allude, are ~ 
feathers, fur or hair, and the layer of fat 
between the skin and muscles. 

In many animals peculiar to the north, 
as winter comes on, this layer of fat be- 
comes much increased; and although one 
of its uses is, to serve as a magazine for the 
supply of nutriment to the system when 
other supplies fail, yet, as it is a bad con- 
ductor, it must necessarily tend, in no small 
degree, to the preservation of a due tem- 
perature. It is true, that these animals are 
well provided with fur also, (as the white 
bear, the seal, the ermine, &c.) whieh may 
constitute the chief defence, yet as tending 
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to confirm our opinion, there is one remark- | 
able exception, viz. the whale ; in this huge 
creature, (of the class mammalia,) - the | 
layers of fat are of extraordinary thickness, | 
and, being totally deficient of hair, are indeed | 
its sole protection—enabling the animal to | 
withstand the intense cold, as well as fitting 
its body to sustain the immense pressure of | 
water in the profound depths of the ocean. | 

With regard to Birds, although it may | 
seem, at a first view, that in all climates 
they are alike furnished with a downy gar- | 
ment, we shall find, that, independent of 
the difference in closeness and softness 
which really exists in the plumage of the 
feathered race, there is another circum- 
stance constituting a general distinguishing 
mark between birds of a cold and of a | 
sultry clime, and so ordered as to assist in | 
protecting the one race from cold, the 
other from heat; we allude to colour. 

The birds of the torrid zone are remark- 
able for their brilliant plumage,—art tries 
in vain to imitate the splendid richness of 
their colours,—while, on the contrary, the 
swarms which inhabit the frigid zone and | 
the desert climes of ice, are principally | 
white, or become so as the severity of | 
winter commences ; which, we may add, is 
also the case with many quadrupeds, 
Coloured bodies are better conductors of 
caloric than white ; and hence we see how 
this simple law becomes subservient to the 
welfare of the animal. Thus, while the 
inhabitants of the frigid zone are so wisely | 
and kindly protected against the severity of 
cold, the burning sun incommodes not the 
winged dwellers in his sultry lands, whose 
beauty is at once their ornament and pro- 
tection. 


Hammersmith. W. Martin. 
(To be continued.) 
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(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


Worcester, April 2. 
THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT CRISIS OF 
THE TURKISH EMPIRE, 


Mr. Epiror, 
Sin,—The affairs of Turkey at the present crisis, 
must awaken and excite the attention of every 
mind alive to the fulfilment of ancient record 
respecting the fulness and accomplishment of the 
latter-day glory. That in the nineteenth centary, 
a nation should exist in the midst of the civilized 
world, which has no feelings or thoughts in com- 
mon with the other nations of Europe, is indeed a 
matter of astonishment. A nation that bitterly 
despises the name, the rites, and the institutions 
of the’Christian world; and which has always 

114.—VvoL. x. 





manifested the most rancorous enmity to the reli- 
gion of Christ. For ever since, like locust, it 
issued out of the hellish smoke of the bottomless 
pit, it has not ceased to persecute the children of 
the Cross; and, under pretence of destroying idol 
worship, deluged-the whole East with rivers of 
Christian blood, 

For judicial and mysterions reasons, (perhaps to 
scourge the fallen churches of that day,) “there 
was given to them power, such as the scorpions 


| Of the earth possess, to slay the third part of 


men.” In the tenth verse of the ninth chapter of 


| Revelation, it is said, they had tails like scorpions, 


and in them stings, with which they might hurt; 
and how long they have afflicted with grievous 
torments, both Christians and Jews, I have no 
need to say. Does any nation upon earth, besides 
the Ottoman, so fight against “ the truth as it is 
in Jesus,” as to put a man to death if he but pro- 
fess it; but this is a standing law of the vast 
Turkish empire; and no Mussulman dare become 
Christian on pain of death. 

With regard to their treatment of Christians, 
even the ambassadors of Christian princes, it is 
well known how they despise them from their 
hearts ; and are not Dog and Infidel the best names 
they can afford a follower of the blessed Jesus ? 

It is computed, that in the different nations 
where this pestiferous delusion has spread, there 
are 176 millions of Mahommedans, about one-fifth 
part of the entire inhabitants of the globe. Alas, 
sir, we speak of the approach of the millennium! 
but what prospect is there of that golden period, 
so long as the Arab imposture covers so many 
regions of the earth? Inno part of the world 
where Mabommedanism is the established religion, 
can a Christian Missionary publish the glad 
tidings of salvation: the Missionaries in Pales- 
tine have access only to Armenians, to Europeans, 
or British sailors; preaching to the Turks being 
a thing altogether out of the question. Hence, 
sir, nothing less than the entire overthrow of the 
‘Turkish empire, will afford facilities to the pub- 
lishing of the Cross of Christ ; and would any but 
a blinded and infatuated politician, smitten with 
the golden gains of commerce, or that nondescript 
thing called the balance of power, prevent its 
overthrow? 

There is such a thing as standing in the way of 
God's ‘providence, and making ourselves promi- 
nent butts for the arrows of his quiver; but I 
hope God will defend this nation from throwing 
away another one bundred millions of the public 
money, to uphold Turkey our ancient ally. I will 
yield to no man in loyalty to my king, and attach- 
ment to my beloved country, but I shall rve the 
day, and blush te be a Briton, when the English 
nation shall become a duftress to prop up that 
sinking country, the abhorred of the Lord. 

If Austria does not like the Russians at the 
gates of Constantinople, as too near her own 
dominions, why not let the two emperors settle the 
matter between themselves ? I have no sympathy 
for the Koran, and I regard the Moslem in no other 
light than an “ abomination that maketh desolate.” 
It is one of that triple alliance, the dragon, the 
beast, and the false prophet, which Jehovah- 
Jesus shall consume by the spirit of his mouth, 
and by the brightness of his appearing ; and he 
who does not sincerely pray for the conversion or 
downfall of the Ottoman empire, breathes. but 
little of the spirit of the Gospel, 
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Can the Almighty bring about the restoration 
of his old-covenant people, while the holy place of 
his sanctuary is trodden down by these vilest of 
Gentiles? And what nation so likely as the Rus- 
sians (whe are of the Greek church) to avenge 
the injuries and cruelties inflicted by the Mussul- 
mans upon the ancient Greek church? The con- 
tignity of Russia; their bitter enmity of the 
Turks ; their frequent quarrels ; that bone of con. 
tention, the free navigation of the Black Sea 
through the Bosphorus; the wish to have a port 
in the Mediterranean; shall I add, “ the signs of 
the times ;” the low state of the Turkish finances ; 
the indisposition of other powers to help them; 
their late murders and devastation in Greece; 
all, all, conspire to make this, as far as man’s 
wisdom can judge, a favourable crisis for their 
subversion. These sentiments gave birth to the 
following verses, which, however destitute of merit, 
as a hasty ephemeral production, were at least 
written con amore, and will, I am sure, in this 
view, meet the approbation of all lovers of the 
kingdom of Christ.—I am respectfully, 

Josnvua MARSDEN. 








THE WANING CRESCENT; OR, THE 
FALL OF TURKEY. 


Tar Pruth it is cross’d, and the Divan is met, 
But the Mussulmans rally in vain ; 

The sun of thy glory, O Porte, is set! 

Thy Crescent is fast on the wane. 


The fierce hardy Russian appears at thy gates, 

To lay thy proud minarets low ; 

Thy vineyards and oliveyards, fig-trees and dates, 
Wave over the head of a foe. 


The Sultan may stamp, and the Vizier turn pale, 
And scymetars flash through thy halls ; 

But destiny murmurs in every gale, 

The Ottoman dynasty falls! 


A gloom on the mosque and the minaret reigns, 
The Mufti is silent and grave ; 

ireeks, ages oppress’d, fling off their vile chains, 
Though the Prophet's proud danneret wave. 


The blood of the Christians by MussnImans spilt, 
For vengeance to Heaven implores ; 

On rapine and murder thy empire was built, 

And now they hang over thy shores. 


Each Thracian wave shall be tinged with red, 
The castle of seven high towers, 

Shall tumble in ruin o’er tyranny’s head, 
Wide wasting her beautiful bowers. 


The city of Constantine, masters must change, 
The Bosphorus’ billo wy tide 

Shall bear on its bosom the heralds who range, 
To publish the cross far and wide. 


Yon Temple,* once sacred to worship divine, 
Justinian's glory and fame ; 

Inscribed on its altar-piece, pillars, and shrine, 
Shall witness God’s true Prophet’s name, 


The Scriptures of truth, and the anthem of praise, 
Rehallow its echoing dome 

No more on its beauty the Mollahs shall gaze; 

No Ramazan ever illume. 


A Texel is written on every wall, 

If prophecy record be true ; 

The fabric of falsehood in ruins shall fall, 
And all be created anew. 


The Arab imposture shall vanish in smoke, 
And dreadfal its exit shall be; 

The Hebrews escape from the Saracen yoke, 
And Syrian Salem be free. 





* St. Sophia, built by the emperor Justinian, 
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Abaddon, the Pope, and the Turk, if they please, 
In trio, the truth may withstand ; 

But the dark rolling Nile, and the swift Euphrates 
Shall glide through “ Immanuel’s land!” 


And freedom and truth on their green margin 
Each desolate desert shall smile ; [reign, 
No turbaned Mamaluke ravage the plain, 

No robber of Araby spoil. 


The Koran delusion, that legend of lies, 

By fraud, cunning, sophistry, penn’d, 

As the morning of truth lights the orient skies, 
Shall vanish andcome to an end. 


No longer Medina and Mecca shall boast, 
Of pilgrims who visit the shrine ; 

All Egypt set free, and Arabia’s coast, 
Shall taste of the Bethlehem vine. 


Come, sacred Messiah, thy kingdom complete, 
And set up thy throne in the East! 

Save the nations, O Lamb, and put under thy feet 
The Dragon, false Prophet, and Beast ! 


March! march! hardy Russ, to fulfil his decree, 
And carry God's terrible brand! 

Let the Jew and the Greek from oppression be free, 
But scourge the Mahommedan band ! 


—_—@—- 


TO INSANITY. 


O sacrep godéess of chimeric vision, 
Display thy power, and teach this feeling heart, 
Contemptuously to spurn the world’s derision, 
Bid the last glimmering ray of sense depart ; 
No more let reason's voice awake to madness, 
The feelings of a breast too deeply torn ; 
Nor let the demon of o’erwhelming sadness, 
Bend the last nerve, by the sarcastic scorn 
Of empty-headed fools, who ape their betters, 
And shine in borrow’d lustre not their own 5 
Bat cast around me thy enchanting fetters, 
The fancied kingdom and imperial crown, 
That, on imagination light and airy, 
I may a momentary respite find, 
May court in lonely shades the sylph or fairy, 
In the blest aberrations of the mind! 
Say, goddess, by what power is sense connected 
In this mysteriously constructed frame ; 
Say, by what symptoms are thy frauds detected ? 
Surely my longing spirit feels thy flame. 
It burns within, consumes the very vitals, 
I feel the force in my distracted brain : 
Vain are all real or visionary titles, 
Where sensibility’s alive to pain.. 


But hark! what voice disturbs my reverie, 
Sure ‘tis no mortal’s voice arrests my ear ; 
What message does it bring, of joy or misery! 
I’m all attention; speak, and let me hear! 

Art thou a spy from some infernal legions, 
To prompt to desperate deeds of bloody dye? 
Or art thou mission‘d from celestial regions, 
To teach me how to live, and how to die? 


* Hear, then, vain mortal, life is but a taper, 
And soon extinct, yet its importance great ; 
Although it vanish like a transient vapeur, 
On it depends thy everlasting fate! 
Then what is pleasure, what is grief or sorrow? 
All thou hast heard, or known, or felt, or seen, 
Past woes, or dread forebodings of the morrow, 
Will be as though they never once had been. 
My name is Hope! to man divinely given 
T» ease his griefs, and bid his doubtings cease, 
To point his wayward wand’ring steps to heaven, 
And guide his feet into the path of peace. 
In every nation, civil or barbarious, 
From equatorial regions to the Pole, 
Through climes and constitutions multifarious, 
Against despair I fortify the whole.” 


“ Vain man, forbear! thy sorrowful condition, 
And mighty woes, shall yield to my control ; 
And learn this truth, which needs no definition, 
That REASON is the EssENCE of the soul.” 


G. Herrine. 
Grimaby, March, 1828. 
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THE HARMONY, A MORAVIAN VESSEL, 





This is a small brig belonging to the United Bre- 
thren, which for upwards of fifty years has 
regularly carried provisions, and other commo- 
dities, to their Mission Stations in Greenland, 
Labrador, &c. The Missionaries are cotecty 
dependent for their supplies upon its safe arrival. 
It is customary for the Brethren to offer solemn 
prayer to God, on its sailing, for its safety,—and 
to welcome its return with praises and thanks- 
givings. 





Littve bark, thy wings expand, 
Catch the gently blowing breeze ; 
Hasten to the destin'’d land, 
Skim across the azure seas ; 
Seek the distant, chilling Pole, 
Cheer and bless the longing soul. 


There, where Greenland’s mountains raise 
High their snowy-crested heads ; 
Where gay nature seldom strays, 
Seldom her glad blessings sheds ; 
There, upon that sterile land, 
Dwells a holy Mission band. 


Self-devoted to their Lord, 
Home’s sweet comforts they resign 5 
Trusting in His holy word, 
On his promise they recline,— 
Not in vain,—their vessel brings 
Bounties from the King of kings. 


Precious bark, the Brethren’s prayer, 
On thy hallow’d path attends; 

And Jehovah’s watchful care 
Safe the Mission brig defends: 

Not a swelling billow’s force 

Dares to stop its prosperous course. 


Far amid the frozen deep 
Lies its oft-repeated way ; 
Yet not iop-honde can keep, 
Prayer avails far more than they ; 
Like to faithful Noah’s ark, 
Tis the Christian’s sacred bark. 


Long hast thou the billows rode, 
Long the frozen plain defied ; 
God, who erst the waters trode, 
Deigns himself to be thy guide: 
He who storms and calms the sea, 
Still will keep and prosper thee. 


Still go on, and to the Pole 
Heavenly bounties safely bear ; 
Till the Gospel-heralds tell 
All the Gospel-message there: 
Till the sons of Greenland find 
Jesus, Saviour of Mankind. 


Till the fallen race of man, 
For thy aid no more shall call ; 
When the heaven-projected plan 
Shall embrace and rescue all: 
When, Ob God! the world shall prove 
All the fulness of thy love! 


J.S. B. juvr. 
Astley, Worcestershire. 


—~.—_—_ 


THE TEMPEST STILLED.—Manrkx iv. 37, &c. 


Lo! on the bosom of the lake, 
All ruffied by the tempest’s frown ; 

The rising billows dared to break 
Upon a bark with fury blown ; 

An honour’d bark, for, lo! it bore 
The Ruler of the winds and sea, 

Who stills the mighty o’cean’s roar, 
And bids the tempest cease to be. 

Where’er the Saviour’s presence beams, 
There all is doubly safe and sure ; 

Ev'n fervid toil a pleasure seems, 
And palling danger is secure ; 
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Yet though the weak disciples knew 
Their Master's blessed form was there ; 
Restless and terrified they grew, 
Nor had they faith to trust his care. 


In haste they call upon their Lord, 
Invoke His heavenly-pow’r to save ; 
He rises—speaks th’ unfailing word, 
And quickly calms the swelling wave ; 
His power the raging storm obeys, 
Nor dares to raise its threat’ning brow ; 
The lake a pleasing calin displays, 
And genial breezes round them blow. 


Ye fearless souls, where’s now your faith, 
Could ye not trust your Master, friend’ 
Could ye believe, the Saviour saith, 
Jesus will not his own defend? 
The soul that puts its trust in me 
Shall ever find assistance sure ; 
Midst all its perils ne'er shall be 
Unblest, unguarded, insecure. 


We, lannched upon a stormy sea, 
And tempest-toss’d on every side ! 
Oh Jesus! ever look to thee, 

To be our Saviour and our guide: 
Though yawning ocean round us roar, 
And gloomy all-appear, and dark ; 
We soon shall reach the inviting shore, 

If thou but keep our feeble bark. 


We soon shall reach another land, 
Where storms and toils for ever cease ; 
Where joyful dwell the sainted band, 
Surrounded with unfading peace: 
There, though the sun withdraw his light, 
And Luna hide her silvery ray ; 
Not e’en one gloomy shade of night, 
Will darken Heayen’s eternal day. 


J.8. B. junr. 
Astley, Worcestershire. 


—_—»~— 


LINES PRESENTED TO A SISTER ‘ON 


RECEIVING A LOCK OF HER INFANT'S 


Sort beauteous lock of -~ | ! 
When I this little tress behol 
Oi brilliant glossy hae, 
The future days my thoughts engage, 
Of her, whose life’s fair opening page 
Has just appear’d to view. 


These locks that shade her little brow, 
On which, with mother’s fondness now, 
I see Eliza gaze; 
When a few years have roll’d away, 
May in some fond admirer’s lay, 
Meet with deserving praise. ~ 


But when again the rolling sun, 

Through the returning years hath run 
With fiery fitful brow ; 

In life’s rough path I see her tread, 

And many a care distract that head, 
That rests so sweetly now. 


And when again some seasons more 

Her devious way shall wander o’er, 
(Mark how the flower decays,) 

See silvery blossoms crown the brow, 

That scarce bring one remembrance now 
Of former blooming days. 


O that in youth, while beauty flowers, 
She may devote her earliest hours 
To God; who from the birth 
Down to gray heirs, the promise gives, 
To him who on that promise lives, 
Till he returns to earth, 


Then when these locks of golden hair, 
To silver changed by time and care ; 

And when this busy head, 
These active hands, this throbbing breast 
Beneath the silent turf shall rest, 

When this frail form is dead ; 
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O wateh the spirit’s lofty flight, 
Quitting for ever death and night, 

And tow’ring to God’s throne; 
There prostrate lost in joy and love 
She falls, while pours each choir above 

Their strains to Christ alone. 


Rising she joins that blissfal throng, 
To Him who died, the heavenly song 
Echoes heaven’s concave through ; 
But what the melodies that ring 
On every seraph’s golden string, 
A mortal never knew. 
M—. 





Review.—A compendious Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M.A. Illustrated 
with Maps and Engravings. 12mo. 
pp. 540. Cadell, London. 1827. 


Tus work, we are informed by its learned 
and highly respectable author, is an analy- 
sis of an introduction to the critical study 
and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
previously published by himself, in four 
volumes, and which has since passed through 
many editions. It contains, “ 1, A sum- 
mary of the evidences of the genuineness, 
inspiration, &c. of the Holy Scriptures, 
refuting the most modern objections of 
Infidels. 11. An outline of the literary 
history and interpretation of the Bible. 
111, A compendium of Biblical geography 
and antiquities ; and rv. Introductory pre- 
faces to several books of Scripture.” An 
appendix is also subjoined, which com- 
rises “a catalogue of the most valuable 
books on the study of the Scriptures, prin- 
cipally those which are most easily pro- 
cured, with their current prices, and ac- 
companied with bibliographical notices.” 

From the preceding condensed, yet com- 
prehensive view of what this volume con- 
tains, it must be obvious, that the field is 
ample over which the author undertakes to 
travel. The vigour of his mental constitu- 
tion is, however, equal to the task, and in 
his journeyings he furnishes decisive proof, 
that he* is well acquainted with the latitude 
and longitude of the regions which he ex- 
plores. 

The evidence adduced to prove the au- 
thenticity of the sacred writings, though 
consisting of nearly the same materials 
that have been long before the world, is 
condensed into an essence, and, detached 
from extraneous matter, appears in all its 
unclouded and unadulterated force. These 

roofs are drawn from various sources, and, 
independently of their own intrinsic weight, 
they derive an additional importance from 
the happy concurrence of collateral cireum- 
stances. The objections urzed by infidel 
writers are fairly stated, and manfully met. 

The historical account which the author 


gives of the various manuscripts now ex- 
tant of the sacred books, together with 
specimens of the manner in which the 
letters follow each other, without any regu- 
lar division into words, is both entertaining 
and highly instructive. A careful perusal 
of this department cannot fail to commu- 
nicate much information, to enlarge the 
mind, to remove many obscurities, and to 
account for others which must unavoidably 
remain. 

On the means of ascertaining the true 
sense of Scripture, and on the interpreta- 
tion of figurative language, the author has 
furnished many valuable observations, and 
on the elucidation of types, his remarks are 
equally luminous and instructive. To the 
geography of the Holy Land, both historical 
and physical, he must have devoted con- 
siderable time and attention. Of the latter 
he has furnished a map, the particulars of 
which coincide with the historical elucida- 
tions, so that they mutually confirm each 
other, and the whole is corroborated by the 
passages of Scripture adduced to establish 
the relations and facts. 

The portion of this work devoted to the 
at ae state of the Jews, from the Baby- 
onish captivity till the final subversion of 
their civil and ecclesiastical polity, is replete 
with valuable information. An acquaint- 
ance with the peculiarities which range 
themselves under these generic terms, toge- 
ther with an insight into the rites and cere- 
monies belonging to their ecclesiastical 
institutions, will furnish an excellent com- 
mentary on numerous phrases, and allu- 
sions to transactions, which frequently occur 
both in the Old Testament and the New. 

Of the books which compose the sacred 
canon, Mr. Horne, in another portion of 
this work, has furnished a brief historical 
account, sketching the outlines of the con- 
tents of each, and marking such incidents 
and peculiarities as attended their apparent 
causes, origin, and progress, on the stream 
of time. Closely connected with these, is 
the life of each respective author. This is 
. given in a condensed manner, but extended 
so far as the limits of the volume would 
allow, as facts would furnish materials, or 
as the common reader would require for 
his own private satisfaction. 

We have thus given a brief analysis of a 
volume, which, in itself, is but an epitome 
of a much larger work, containing nearly 
three thousand closely printed pages, in 
which the facts, relations, and details thus 
compressed, are amplified in their various 
branches. The larger work, the author 
informs us, was the result of more than 
twenty years’ labour; and to accomplish 
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which, several hundred pounds were ex- 
pended in books for the purpose of con- 
sultation. To the larger work, the price of 
which is £3. 3s. we would more particu- 
larly refer all who can afford it, but to such 
as cannot, this deserves to be most strongly 
recommended. We have again and again 
referred to certain passages and parts, while 
making ourselves acquainted with the au- 
thor’s theory, and on each perusal it has 
laid a stronger claim on our approbation. 


— a 

Review.— Memoir of the Rev. John 
Townsend, Founder of the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Congre- 
gational School. 8vo. pp. 301. Ha- 
milton. London. 1828. 


Ir has been justly observed, that “ to be 
born and to die,” comprise the whole 
history of the great mass of human beings. 
Many are destitute of all talents, the exer- 
cise of which could make their names worth 
preserving ; a great number, prostituting 
their abilities in the cause of iniquity, leave 
nothing behind, which could excite in their 
friends a wish to have their memories 
rescued from oblivion. Others there are 
who live and die in obscurity, for want of 
opportunity to call into operation those 
mental energies which they really possess. 
And even among those whose memoirs 
have been written by their surviving friends, 
we too frequently find nothing that is worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity. From 
these, and similar causes, it is not a matter 
of surprise that valuable biography should 
be a scarce article, and that when it ap- 
pears, it should be seized with avidity by a 
discerning public, and secured as an inesti- 
mable treasure. Of this latter description 
is the biographical sketch in the volume 
now before us, 

The Rev. John Townsend, during his 
life, was more distinguished for his piety, 
usefulness in the church of Christ, per- 
manence of character, and unremitting 
ardour to do good, than for splendour of 
talents, or popular fame. In this light he 
has been considered by his biographer, who, 
imitating the character he was abeut to 
delineate, has written his life with much 
simplicity, without exhibiting features which 
would give distortion to truth, or seizing 
opportunities to make excursions to display 
his own literary abilities. 

Mr. Townsend’s was a life spent in 
designs to benefit others, and in these 
attempts he was eminently successful. In 
addition to his ministerial labours at Ber- 
mondsey, London, the active part which he 
took in the formation of the Deaf and 





Dumb Asylum in 1792, his exertions in 
establishing the London Missionary Society, 
in the formation of the Congregational 
School, in giving birth to a Fund for the 
Relief of Aged Ministers, and his unwearied 
assiduity in behalf of the Irish Evangelical 
Society, will cause his name to be long 
remembered by the present generation, 
and will give it veneration in the eyes of 
posterity. 

Possessed of a catholic spirit, and being 
more solicitous to turn a soul from sin, than 
to contend for punctilios, Mr. Townsend 
pe through time without fishing in trou- 

led waters ; and his life being a comment 

on the doctrines and precepts he taught, he 
was highly respected by all ies. The 
— features of his character, his 
iographer has placed in a pleasing and 
commanding light. [Its simplicity is a 
guarantee for its strict adherence to truth, 
the author disdaining to avail himself of 
opportunities that presented themselves in 
the course of his narrative, to tarnish with 
false colouring, either his subject or his 
pages. It is a volume which is entitled to 
a conspicuous place among the first reli- 
gious biographies of modern days. 


4 
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Review.— Mechanic’s Magazine. Vol. 
VIII. 8vo. pp. 472. Knight and 
Lacey, London. 1828. 


Tue fame of the Mechanic’s Magazine 
having been derived from its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, it may rest secure in its justly 
merited, and honourably awarded reputa- 
tion. The title of this work designates its 
character. ‘ Every one of our readers will 
conclude, that it is exclusively scientific ; 
but such as have not perused its pages will 
be pleased to learn, that while on some 
occasions it travels on the confines of me- 
chanical power, soars to its utmost heights, 
and sinks to its profoundest depths, it con- 
tains a vast fund of what may be called 
domestic mechanics, which have a power- 
ful bearing on the common concerns of life, 
and which may be easily understood by 
those who never studied Euclid, or mea- 
sured the magnitudes and distances of the 
stars. 

The articles in this volume are very 
numerous, and greatly diversified, but they 
range through various branches of domestic 
economy, without disdaining to teach us 
how to make rat-traps, and to destroy bugs. 
It is a collection of papers that record the 
result of repeated experiments and scientific 
observations, assigning the legitimate causes 
of visible phenomena, and pointing out the 
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various uses to which their operations may 
be applied. Of new inventions the princi- 
ples are examined with minuteness, and 
while the speculative are distinguished 
from the practical, the excellencies and 
defects of each are pointed out with dis- 
criminating impartiality. 

This volume abounds with wood engrav- 
ings, illustrative of the various subjects 
which required something more than simple 
description, to render them satisfactorily 
intelligible to every reader. Some of these 
are highly ingenious in their contrivance, 
and singularly curious in their construction 
and appearance. Each, however, is ad- 
mirably adapted to answer its intended 
purpose, and to display the amazing versa- 
tility of the human powers. 

Combining the various articles which 
this volume contains into one view, they 
exhibit to great advantage the ceaseless 
activity of mental energy, and prove, that 
to the researches of the human mind we 
can set no boundaries. It constantly 
teems with new associations, and furnishes 
an evidence that the region of possibilities 
which yet remain unexplored is absolutely 
inexhaustible. 

That this is a work of great utility, there 
can be no doubt. Its circulation, we un- 
derstand, is very extensive ; and perhaps no 
publication has ever yet appeared better 
calculated to extend scientific knowledge, 
among men in the common walks of life, 
than the Mechanic’s Magazine. 


—@~——— 


Review.— Discourses on the Blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, Divine Influ- 
ence, and its Connexion with instituted 
Means; with Notes and Illustrations. 
By William Orme. 12mo. pp. 283. 
Holdsworth. London. 1828. 


TueEse discourses present to our view, sub- 
jects that are at once awful, important, and 
interesting, but standing in connexion with 
other momentous truths, which render them 
obscure, and beset with difficulties. Of 
this the author seems to have been well 
aware. He has, therefore, stated the doc. 
trine of his texts in his sermons, and re- 
served the consideration of their difficulties, 
and the questions they involve, for the notes 
and illustrations, which occupy nearly half 
the volume. 

On the sin against the Holy Ghost, the 
author, in a quotation from the Commen- 
tary of Dr. Whitby, on Matthew xii. 31, 
gives us the outline of his own opinion, 
though varying in some particulars. It is 


a paraphrase of the words spoken by our 
Lord in the above passage:— : 


Review.— Discourses on Blasphemy—State of Slavery. 
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“ You have represented me as a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners, and as one who 
casts out devils by Beelzebub, and you will still 
go on, after all the miracles which I have done 
among you, to represent me as a false prophet, and 
a deceiver of the people ; but notwithstanding, all 
these grievous sins shall be forgiven you, if that 
last dispensation of the Holy Ghost, which I shall 
after my ascension send among you, shall prevail 
with you to believe in me. But if, when I have 
sent the Holy Ghost, to testify the truth of my mis- 
sion, and of my resurrection, you shall continue 
in your unbelief, and shall blaspheme the Holy 
Ghost, and represent him also as an evil spirit, 
your sin shall never be forgiven, nor shall there 
any thing be farther done to call you to repent- 
ance.”—p. 162. 

In the discourses, which are five in num- 
ber, we find nothing beyond what may be 
fairly and usefully introduced into the pul- 
pit, and delivered to a mixed congregation, 
who need information that they are sinners, 
and that Christ “came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” In this view, 
the doctrines are plainly stated, and, while 
supported by the force of argument, and 
the authenticity of Scripture, they are illus- 
trated by analogies and incidents which 
render the whole intelligible, if not familiar, 
to every attentive hearer. 

The Notes, on the contrary, enter far 
more deeply into the subjects of the dis- 
courses. In these the author has stated 
the objections that are frequently urged 
against facts and conclusions, and fairly met 
them with replies that are at once luminous 
and convincing. In doing this, he has 
availed himself of the assistance, which the 
learning and talents of other writers have 
enabled him to procure, and, from the 
emanations of their capacious minds, has 
collected a valuable fund of ethical truths, 
which, embodied in his pages, have a full 
bearing on the difficulties that were to be 
obviated. 


Se _coetel 


Review.—A Practical View of the pre- 
sent State of Slavery in the West In- 


dies, &c. §c. 
8vo. pp. 487. 
don. 1827. 


Tue title which this book at present bears, 
might, with equal propriety, have been 
exchanged for “ Slavery vindicated.” This, 
on the score of truth, would have placed it 
in its proper character, though it might not 
have so exactly suited the author’s views. 
We are informed by Mr. Barclay, both 
in his title-page and in various parts of his 
book, that he was for twenty-one years a 
resident in Jamaica. From this fact we 
are taught to infer, that he is fully ac- 
quainted with the subject on which he 
writes, and that he is entitled to our fullest 
credit for the impartiality of his statements. 


By Alexander Barclay. 
Smith and Elder, Lon- 
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He has not, however, even intimated in 
what situation he stood, nor how far he is 
interested in giving those attractive colours 
in which he has painted slavery. He has not 
informed us that he is either a planter, or 
one hired by the colonial proprietors to 
plead their cause; and consequently, we 
have no right to ask his terms of remunera- 
tion. But whatever might have been his 
station or character in the land of cart- 
whips and groans, one thing is obvious, 
that he attempts to persuade the good peo- 
ple of England, that nearly all the tales 
they have heard respecting slavery are to- 
tally false, that the condition of the negroes 
is not only comfortable, but even to be 
envied, and that the planters, attorneys, 
overseers, and drivers, are almost worthy of 
being exhibited to the world as examples of 
humanity. These facts, we have no doubt, 
that he can fully establish, by the evidence 
of nearly all the slaveholders in the island, 
and he well knows that negro testimony 
must not be received. 

It, however, unfortunately happens, that 
some rays of light beam upon us through 
the chinks which accident has left in his 
pages; and we cannot proceed far in the 
perusal of this volume, without suspecting 
that zeal, rather than integrity, has rendered 
the author much assistance in his composi- 
tion. For corporeal punishments he stre- 
nuously contends, observing, that “ it is 
unreasonable to look for the disuse of the 
whip among a people just emerging from 
barbarism. The disuse of the whip ought 
to keep pace with the advances in civiliza- 
tion, and let those who have seen, say, if it 
has not done so in the colonies.”—p. 43, 

Here then we have a criterion Jaid down 
by the author himself. Now we would ask, 
what methods have ever been adopted to 
advance civilization among the negroes? 
He well knows that a microscope would be 
necessary to discern them: and the conse. 
quence is obvious; if no methods are 
adopted to promote civilization, and it can- 
not be supposed to grow spontaneously in 
their degraded state, no civilization is to be 
expected, and therefore the whip must con- 
tinue while slavery, remains. 

Mr. Barclay observes, “ As far as my ob- 
servation goes, there is not now one punish- 
ment inflicted, for twenty that were, at the 
time I went to Jamaica in 1808.” This is 
nothing more than saying, that the present 
race of planters are not so bad as their pre- 
decessors ; but it is no great compliment 
to congratulate a race of men for not being 
the worst that ever were in the world. The 
amount is this, the negroes are exempted 
from the whip when the masters and drivers 





think proper. This is their only security, 
but for any violation of law or justice they 
have no redress, 

“* Records of punishment have long been 
kept on many plantations; but to make the 
manager swear to them, seems a mea- 
sure of doubtful utility. A man capa- 
ble of inflicting an improper punishment 
would scarcely stick at an oath.” p. 45. 
It appears from hence, that on some plan-' 
tations no records of punishments are kept ; 
and on those where they are, no depend- 
ence can be placed on their accuracy. 

In such a state of things, where “ arbi- 
trary power is necessary,” from the condi- 
tion of the slaves, it is useless to enumerate 
among their luxuries, “ rich crabs and pun- 
gent pepper.” Power that is arbitrary will 
be abused; and the author well knows, 
that even the dictates of interest are some- 
times unable to withstand the sallies of 
outrageous passion. The fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the system is founded, are 
radically unjust, and no consequence grow- 
ing out of them can admit of a rational 
defence. The author may nibble at a few 
solitary expressions which the foes of slavery 
have used, but the great question he durst 
not meet. This he leaves as black as he 
found it; and triumphs in his apology, 
which amounts to this, that some planters 
are not so bad as others. 

We are, however, willing to give the 
author credit for his talents as a writer, 
and have only to lament that they had not 
been employed on a subject more creditable 
to himself and to the cause of humanity. 
He tugs against a stiff hill, drawing a heavy 
load, and the numerous slips, and the little 
progress which he makes, carry a convic- 
tion, that he is seriously oppressed with the 
severity of his undertaking. In the mean- 
while we would recommend his book to the 
perusal of all who wish to know on what 
principles slavery is defended ; but we shall 
be astonished to learn, that where interest 
is out of the question, he has made one 
convert to the cause of inhumanity; per- 
suading ourselves that his readers will ex- 
claim, as with one voice, This abominable 
system ought for ever to be abolished. 


—_—@~— 


Review.—Scripture Natural History, or 
a Descriptive Account of the Zoonaey, 
Botany, and Geology of the Bible, 
illustrated with Engravings. 
William Carpenter. 8vo. pp. 634. 
Wightman and Cramp. London. 1828. 


Naturat history, whether applied to in- 
animate matter, to vegetable, to animal, oF 
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to rational life, is always a pleasing sub- 

Like others, however, which belong 
to the philosophy of nature, it is endless in 
variety, and inexhaustible in its resources. 
Every day brings something new to light, 
either by the adventures of travellers, by 
the improvement made in instruments 
which assist the sight, or by those who 
watch the chemical process, by which 
the unseen hand, that guides nature in all 
her operations, ‘ripens to perfection the 
visible phenomena which enrich and 
beautify the globe. 

At an early period of the world, this 
grand and delightful science began to 
attract the attention of mankind. Among 
the subjects which engrossed the thoughts 
and observations of our first parents, this 
formed a prominent branch; and, in the 
sacred records which have transmitted to 
us the transactions, events, and produc- 
tions of ancient days, natural history is 
more or less scattered through all their 
pages. To collect, arrange, and classify these 
subjects according to their various orders, 
has been the employment of many, but 
few have been more successful in their 
enterprises, than the author of the work 
now before us. 

The natural history of the scriptures, Mr. 
Carpenter divides into three principal 
parts, namely, Zoology, Botany, and 
Geology; ranging under the first, every 
thing mentioned in the Bible possessed of 
animal life; under the second, every 
thing belonging to the vegetable kingdom ; 
and, under the third, every species of 
metal, gem, or precious stone, that is 
named throughout the sacred volume. 
These parts are divided into chapters, and 

are again subdivided into sections, 
according to the discriminating charac- 
teristics by which each species is distin- 
guished. Having made these arrange- 
ments, he selects either some animal, bird, 
reptile, or insect, some tree, fruit, or 
aromatic shrub, or some gem, or metal, 
and after mentioning the various places 
in scripture where the name occurs, pro- 
ceeds to give its natural history. This is 
derived from a variety of sources, in 
which ancient and modern history, voy- 
ages, and travels, are laid under contribu- 
tions. In delineating the character and 
peculiarities of such animals, and things, 
as time and custom have rendered familiar 
to us, nothing very remarkable can be 
expecte] ; but with such as are strangers to 
our climate, the description and account 
are particularly interesting. 

In addition to the pleasure, which, as 
branches of natural history, these subjects 


Review.—Carpenter’s Scripture Natural History. 
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cannot fail to afford, they frequently fur- 
nish occasions to elucidate obscure and 
difficult passages of scripture, by assigning 
reasons why they are introduced, and 
pointing out wherein consists the aptness 
of comparison to the subject of illustration, 
arising from the natural character of the 
animal, bird, or tree, that happens to be 
placed before us. Of many, the names 
are retained, while the species are perhaps 
become extinct; and of others, the names 
are of doubtful application. Among 
these, may be pla the fiery flying 
serpent, the dragon, the behemoth, and 
the unicorn. These furnish subjects for 
conjecture and speculation, which at times 
are both amusing and instructive. 

In this volume we have forty-three 
neatly executed wood cuts, representing 
beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, or insects, as 
they are brought forward to be described. 
Of the vegetable kingdom we have but 
few, and of geology none. These 
engravings give to the work a pleasing 
aspect, at once enlivening the description, 
and attracting the reader’s eye. 

That the volume, in its general charac- 
ter, is a compilation, might naturally be 
expected; and, while the lion, the bear, 
the wolf, and the crocodile, retain their 
natures, the description given of them a 
thousand years ago, if correct, is still as 
applicable as when it was first written, and 
will remain so to the end of time. A 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
instincts, propensities, and habits, of the 
animal tribes, will develop new features in 
their characters, but it is in this department 
alone, that original matter can be ex- 

ected. To these peculiarities, the author 
i not been inattentive. The researches of 
naturalists he has industriously collected 
from their works, and, with an eye to 
utility, has carefully embodied the result of 
their inquiries in his pages. 

Mr. Carpenter’s work is replete with 
entertainment and useful information ; 
and, while this is produced to his readers, 
few will be solicitous to know from what 
source he derived his materials. The 
compilation and classification must have 
been a work of considerable labour, and 
in the latter he has been eminently suc- 
cessful. In the margin of his pages he 
has referred us to many high authorities, 
but several of these are works which few 
only have an opportunity of consulting. 
We think it is a volume that will be read 
with interest and advantage by all, who 
have not the means of access to more 
expensive and more voluminous publica- 
tions. , 
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Review.— Essays on the Nature, Causes, 
and Effects of National Antipathies, 


Credulity and Enthusiasm, §c. By 
R. Otley. 12mo. pp. 335. Fisher 
and Co. London, 


Tuese Essays dive deeply into the regions 
of antiquity, and, while calling from their 
dread repose the heroes, philosophers, and 
legislators of departed years, they expatiate 
on the ethics, antipathies, credulity, en- 
tlusiasm, and superstitions, by which 
remote nations and communities were dis- 
tinguished, as they floated on the stream of 
time. 

From distant periods, on which the 
author takes his stand, he comes down- 
ward to more modern days, and observes, 
or fancies that he observes, the same 
causes still in operation, though: under the 
mask of other names. He has not, in- 
deed, openly branded Christianity with 
being a branch of the same family, but 
from the principles that he has laid down, 
much ingenuity is not required to make the 
obvious inference. He has cut his roads 
through the thickets of antiquity, and 
brought them to the margins of the sacred 
enclosure, and, placing the tempting field 
before his readers, has prosecuted his march 
in another direction. 

In these essays the author has given lumi- 
nous proof, that he is well acquainted with 
the records of ancient times. He ranges 
through their varied departments, like one 
well acquainted with their connexions and 
bearings. They abound with historical 
facts, and are enlivened with many pleasing 
incidents; but in several instances we are 
not disposed to admire his reasonings, or 
to adopt his inferences. On some occa- 
sions, the foundations are involved in the 
mists of fiction; and whenever this is the 
case, they can do nothing more than sup- 
port hypothetical propositions, while these 
can only lead to dubious consequences, 

The language in which these essays are 
written, is strong and nervous, in which 
flowers and bombast but rarely appear. 
The masculine and dignified march of 
history, is happily blended with the more 
flexible turns of expression, which charac- 
terize the easy flow of dissertation. The 
sentences are short and pointed, each fully 
containing the ideas it was intended to 
convey, without being so connected with 
those which precede and follow, as to ren- 
der a recollection of the whole necessary to 
their being comprehended. 

By those who delight to be introduced 
to demi-gods and heroes, to behold war, 
conquest, and tyranny, in their most forbid- , 
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ding forms, to trace the origin of opinions, 
and mark their effects and influence, ad- 
vancing with the progress of time, and to 
contemplate the instability of all earthly 
greatness, this volume will be perused with 
peculiar interest. It is an extract of bis- 
torical essence, passing through the alembic 
of a cultivated intellect, and impregnating 
our modern atmosphere with the venerable 
effluvia of antiquity. 


———— 


Review.—Salvator Mundi, engraved by 
H. R. Cook, from a Picture by Carline 
Dolci, and printed in gold. J. W. Cook. 
London. 


Tuis engraving is copied from an original, 
and much celebrated picture, that has 
long been a striking omament of Burleigh 
House. On~ the countenance of the 
Saviour, -meekness, placidity, imaocence, 
and devotion, are so strongly depicted, that 
they seem to form its most distinguishing 
characteristies. The eyebrows are finely 
arched, and the neck appears to great 
advantage. The hair, falling gracefully in 
ringlets en the shoulders, coincide with 
the formation of the lips, and the general 
features of the face, to suggest the idea of 
youthful manhood, though, perhaps, on 
the whole, it has rather too much of a 
feminine aspect. The engraving is highly 
finished in the dotted style; and, from its 
being printed in gold, is calculated to 
excite particular attention. The paper on 
which it is printed is thick, stiff, and 
finely glossed, which cannot fail to add to 
its general beauty. When properly 
mounted, this picture will be an ornament 
to any room, not only from the subject 
exhibited, but from the manner of its exe- 
cution, and as being a delicate specimen of 
the graphic art. 
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BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. A Letter to the King, on the Repeat 
of the Test and Corporation Laws, as it 
effects our Christian Monarchy, by the 

. Edward Irving M. A. (Nisbet, Lon- 
don,) appears to have been written ih a 
paroxysm of mental fever, a disorder with 
which this gentleman is occasionally afflict- 
ed. It is a fine specimen of ecclesiasti- 
cal toryism, delivered with all the solemnity 
of prediction, and all the authority of inspira- 
tion, in a strain of conscious infallibility, 
that seems to assume the right of dictatin 
to the world. In Italy, if the subject had 
been reversed, the principles on which it is 
founded, might have procured for the at- 
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thor a cardinal’s hat, if not the triple crown ; 
but we suspect that in this country it will be 
destined— 

“To waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 

2. Christian Experience, or a Guide to 
the Perplered, by Robert Philip, of 
Materly Chapel,. (Westley, London,) 1s 
a treatise of about two hundred and thirty 
pages, written in a plain familiar style, 
which can be easily comprehended by 
every reader. The subject is divided into 
thirteen sections, each of which has a strong 
bearing on experimental religion. The 
author enters with much discernment into 
the views and solicitudes of the perplexed, 
and furnishes satisfactory replies to such 
objections as are most frequently urged by 
the earnest seekers for salvation. We 
think it is likely to be rendered useful, and 
therefore give it our hearty recommenda- 
tion. 

3. A. Help to the Duty of Self-exa- 
mination, containing a Section for each 
Day in the Month, (Mason, London,) 
appears without the author’s name. It 
consists almost exclusively of interroga- 
tories, and many of the questions are of 
a very heart-searching description. In 
some instances they are carried to an 
extreme, and many pious persons, we fear, 
will be disheartened on perusing them, 
while others will be ready to ask, if none 
but Christians answering these questions 
in the affirmative can enter heaven, “* Who 
then can be saved ?” 

4. Public Characters, Biographical 
and Characteristic Sketches, with Por- 
traits of the most Distinguished Person- 
ages of the Present Age, Vol. I., (Knight 
and Lacey, London,) is highly deserving 
of the patronage it solicits. Its biogra- 
phical sketches, though short, will be found 
very interesting, because they apply to 
such public characters as at this moment 
figure on the great theatre of the British 
empire. Fora work sold at a moderate 
price, the engravings, twenty-seven in 
number, are well executed, and every one 
will be pleased to see the countenances, 
and read the history, of individuals with 
whose names fame has made them long 
familiar. 

5. Rudiments of the Greek Language, 
(Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and Whit- 
taker, London,) was first published for the 
use of the Edinburgh Academy. The value 
of this elementary volume has, however, 
made it known in other places, and a 
second edition, improved and enlarged, is 
now in circulation. Combining within 
reasonable limits the requisites of a first and 
second Greek grammar, we can hardly 





doubt that it will have an extensive sale, of 
which we consider it to be highly deserv- 
ing. 

6. A Complete Treatise on Practical 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping both by 
Single and Double Entry, by Charles Hut- 
ton, LL. D. F. R.S., edited by Aler. 
Ingram, (Whittaker, London,) brings its 
passport to attention and respect in the 
names of its author and present editor. It 
has been long before the world in former 
editions, so that its value and importance 
are well known in most seminaries through- 
out the united kingdom. Mr. Hutton is 
one of those authors who has deserved well 
of his country, and with his name the pre- 
sent edition will associate that of Mr. 
Ingram. * 

7. The Englishman’s Polar Star, &c. 
being a Preface to a New Interpretation 


of the Apocalypse, by the Rev. G. Croly, 


A, M., (Rivington, London,) gives a strong 
and distinguished light, from which the 
traveller, perplexed and benighted amidst 
the gloom of contending factions, may ob- 
tain a knowledge of his situation, and the 
bearing of the port which he wishes attain. 
This treatise is decidedly hostile to what 
has been called ‘ Catholic Emancipation,” 
and the reasons assigned by the author are 
too ponderous to be blown aside with the 
hectic of contempt. The language is per- 
spicuous and energetic, and the writer 
seems fully competent to the subject he has 
taken in hand, but the truth of his presages 
time must develop. 

8. A Report of the Proceedings at a 
Meeting of the Cork Reformation Society, 
held at Wesley Chapel, Cork, January, 
1828, (Houlston, London,)*is rendered 
particularly interesting by containing a dis- 
cussion of the more important topics on 
which Catholics and Protestants differ from 
each other. The objections urged by Mr. 
Hennessy, a Catholic, concentrate in an 
embodied form the most formidable wea- 
pons with which Protestantism can be as- 
sailed. To these objections, specific replies 
are given by Mr. Walker, who triumphantly 
disarms his opponent, and in return carries 
his forces into the enemy’s territories. To 
such persons as are exposed to Popish 
sophistry, we would most earnestly recom- 
mend this report, as being at once argu- 
mentative, scriptural, entertaining, and 
instructive. 

9. Claims of British India; an appeal 
to the Society of Friends for their Co- 
operation in promoti Aristianity in 
tadia, by. J, Peggs, (Wightman, London,) 
bears, in some degree, a resemblance to 
“ The Suttee’s Cry to Britain,” by the same 
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author, which we reviewed in our last num- 
ber. In some respects, however, they 
greatly differ. The Suttee’s Cry delineated 
the cruelties practised in India under the 
prostituted name of religion; while this 
‘‘ Appeal” leads us more immediately into 
the domestic moral character of the Hin- 
doos. In both cases the picture is truly 
deplorable ; but the evidence seems decisive, 
that, without any danger, Britain might 
banish these inhumanities from her Indian 
possessions, and raise. the vast population 
in the scale of moral, social, and civilized 
life. 
10. A Treatise on Diseases connected 
with Indigestion, Sc. by David Uwins, 
M. D. (Underwood, London,) reminds us 
that we never tread more dangerous ground 
than when we venture on the territories 
of Esculapius. It is a neatly printed 
volume, the intrinsic merits of which, 
medical gentlemen, for whose use it is 
primarily intended, are alone competent to 
estimate. However, the language being 
but little obscured with technicalities, we 
have been able to ascertain that it is always 
rational, and that the author advances strong 
and commanding reasons to justify his con- 
clusions; and having reached a second 
edition, we cannot but infer, that it has 
found a station in the libraries of the 
faculty. 

11. Essays to do Good, by Cotton Ma. 
ther, D. D. F. RS. with an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Andrew Thomson, D. D. 
(Whittaker, London,) is a reprint of a 
work, of which the reputation has been 
long established. It is another valuable 
volume belonging to the Series of select 
Christian Authors, published by Chalmers 
and Collins, Glasgow, several of which we 
have noticed in our former numbers. It 
need only to be read to be admired, and he 
who reduces its precepts to experience and 
practice, will not be far from the kingdom 
ofheaven. The value of this work is en- 
hanced by the well-written essay which 
precedes it. 

12. Tracts by the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
with an Introductory Essay by Dr. Chal- 
mers, (Whittaker, London,) belong to the 
same class with the preceding article, and 
is highly deserving of that station in a 
Christian library, 1o which it aspires. Few 
publishers have done more in modern days 
to furnish a series of valuable select Chris- 
tian authors than Chalmers and Collins, 
and few works are more deserving of public 
patronage than those which they have, 
under this generic title, sent into the world. 

13. The Pean of Oxford, a Poem, to 
which is prefixed a ‘Reply to the Charges 





adduced against the Unb in the 
recent Numbers of the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews, by William C. 
Townsend, B.A. (Longman, London,) is 
a work deserving of more time and atten- 
tion than we can now devote to its merits. 
The repulse given to the attacks of the re- 
viewers is strong and manly, evincing much 
reading, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject. The reviewers must have felt, 
in Mr. Townsend’s strictures, that they can- 
not insult with impunity. The Pean of 
Oxford is an eulogy on that venerable semi- 
nary, painted in glowing colours, and adorn- 
ed with the enchanting diction of heroic 
verse. It contains much historical informa- 
tion, illustrated with innumerable classical 
allusions. The notes are a valuable appen- 
dage, which confirm its general character. 

14. Discourses translated from Nicole's 
Essays, by John Locke, &c., (Harvey and 
Darton, London,) are sure to command re- 
spect from the name of their celebrated trans- 
lator. The abilities of John Locke being 
well known, it will naturally occur to every 
reader, that if these discourses had not con- 
tained some intrinsic excellence, he would 
never have devoted his time and talents to 
the translation of them. In this, the rea- 
soning is supported by facts; for though in 
profundity of thought, and expansion of 
intellect, they may not equal those san- 
guine expectations which the name of 
Locke is calculated to excite, they contain 
much sound argument and solid sense; 
the first in particular, conducting us into 
a region of abstraction, in which the mind 
of Locke would naturally find itself at 
home. The preface is rendered interesting 
by tracing the history of the manuscript; 
and the discourses, though intrinsically 
valuable in themselves, will be found addi- 
tionally important from that vigour of 
thought which the renowned translator has 
infused into them. 

15. A Word to the Members of the 
Mechanic’s Institutes, by R. Burnet, 
(Johns, Devenport,) is a strange medley of 
learning and ignorance, of wisdom and 
folly, of sense and nonsense, to which may be 
ascribed any meaning, or no meaning, just 
as the reader fancies. It has just as much 
to do with the members of the Mechanic’s 
Institute, as with the crew of a ship of war. 
In short, there would be no great difficulty 
in rendering its application as universal as 
it will be found to be inefficacious. ‘The 
author seems to have much wild intel- 
lectual vigour, but it is either crazy, or run 
to seed; yet from its towering aspect it 
will serve to 
“Amaze th’ unlearned, and make the learned smilé.” 
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J. B. LANE’S GREAT PICTURE PAINTED 
- AT ROME, REPRESENTING THE VISION 
_ OF JOSEPH, DIRECTING HIM TO FLEE 
.. INTO EGYPT. 
Tuts justly celebrated picture, which has 
lately been imported into this kingdom 
from Rome, is now open for inspection in 
London, at the King’s Mews, Charing 
Cross. We have just seen it, and have 
been struck with admiration of its nume- 
rous and diversified figures, its colouring, 
epic grandeur, historical correctness, and 
with the superior talents which the artist 
has displayed. It is about twenty-five 
feet by twenty-two. Our want of room 
—— us from entering into particulars. 
we hope to do in our next, and at 
the same time to give some account of the 
manner in which Mr. Lane was treated by 
the Cardinals, the Pope, and the Inqui- 
sition, when his picture first appeared in 
Ttaly. 





LODGE’S PORTRAITS. 
Turs is an exhibition at No. 4, Pall Mall 
East, of 180 beautiful Portraits, of some 
of the most distinguished charaeters that 
figure in English history. They have been 
executed by the most eminent artists in 
this country, and may be considered as an 
honour to our nation. Plates of them are 
engraven for Mr. Lodge’s superb work, 


containing “ portraits and memoirs of the 
most illustrious personages in this country,” 
which is still in the course of publication, 


re pa, Imperial octavo, at seven shillings 
s 


ixpence each. It will be extended 
down to the death of Nelson. The col- 
lection will therefore continue to augment 
until the work is completed. 


a 
PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue difficulty of giving within a short 
compass an analysis of the Public Meet- 
ings in the Metropolis, increases every 
year. This arises from the augmentation 
of their numbers, the aspect of the times, 
the diversified talents of the speakers, and 
the growing interest which they continue to 
excite. 

During the month of May, they 
create among all ranks a benevolent fervour, 
which no language can adequately describe. 
On these occasions intelligence is collected 
from all portions of the globe, detailing the 
spread of Christianity, the methods that 
have been adopted to diffuse useful 
knowledge, to raise man in the scale of 
being, to teach him how to secure his 
eternal interests, and to make him ac- 
quainted with his God. Under these 
<icumstances, we must be content to touch 
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on the more conspicuous; and this only 
by delineating their outlines, without giving 
the speeches which were delivered, or 
entering into any thing like detail. 

Anti-Slavery Society. —A general 
meeting of this humane institution, was 
held at Freemason’s Hall, on Saturday, 
May 3, the Duke of Gloucester in the 
chair. His Royal Highness, on entering 
the Hall, which, as well as the galleries, 
was crowded to excess, was accompanied 
by Mr. Wilberforce, Sir James Macin- 
tosh, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, Mr. 
F, Buxton, and several other individuals of 
high distinction, most of whom took part 
in the meeting. We learnt from the 
report, that nothing had been done to 
mitigate the horrors of slavery, and that at 
present no cause, except that of public 
opinion, was in active operation, to bring 
to an end this disgrace and curse of human 
nature. An appeal to the legislature to 
enforce its former orders was strongly re- 
commended, as the only method that was 
likely to be crowned with complete suc- 
cess. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society.— The 
anniversary of this society took place on 
Monday, May Sth, at the New Chapel, 
City Road, Lancelot Haslope, Esq. in the 
chair. This gentleman opened the busi- 
ness of the meeting with a plain and ap- 
propriate speech. The report was strong, 
comprehensive, and animated, and _ its 
reading was followed by several able 
speakers, from whose powerful addresses 
we feel some. difficulty in making selec- 
tions. Among these speakers were the 
Earl of Mont Cashel, the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, of. Stepney, the- Right Hon. 
George Rose, Captain Gordon, the Rev: 
James. Dixon, the Rev. Ben. Allen, of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Barnabas Shaw, 
the Rev. R. Alder, the Rev. James 
Bromley, Mr. Turner, the Rev. R. Reece, 
Mr. Osborne, T. Allan, Esq. and the Rev. 
Joseph Taylor. The speeches of most of 
the above gentlemen were luminous, ener- 
getic, and comprehensive, and though 
embracing numerous topics, they all had 
a powerful bearing on the object of the 
meeting, and, among the thronged and 
listening auditors, they were felt in all 
their force. It appears that this society 
has 138 missionary stations, and 188 mis- 
sionaties now in active operation, in various 
parts of the world. To these missions are 
attached 34,892 members, of whom 
27,606 are negroes and people of colour. 
During the past year, they have added 
2034 new members. The collection at 
this meeting amounted to upwards of 
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£200.; in London, through all their 
chapels connected with this anniversary, 
the sum raised was £1515 ; and throughout 
the connexion, during the year, the 

gate amount has been £43,235. 7s. 9d. 
From the report. and the speeches, it was 
gratifying to learn, that no persecution had 
any where taken place, and that the spirit 
of intolerance, which on former occasions 
had been formidable, had every where 
hidden its frightful head. 

Church Missionary Society.—On Tues- 
day, the 6th of May, the anniversary of 
the Church Missionary Society was held 
at Free Mason’s Hall, Lord Gambier in 
the chair. This also was numerously 
attended, warmly advocated, and ably 
supported by the contributions of its rich 
and numerous members. On this occa- 
sion, we have been informed that many 
able speeches were delivered, by gentlemen 
high in station and of superior talent, both 
in the church and in his majesty’s councils, 
but not having an opportunity of attending, 
we cannot enter into any particulars. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
On Wednesday, May 7th, was held the 
anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, at Free Mason’s Hall, Lord 
Teignmouth in the chair. The Hall was 
thronged to excess. The report, as usual, 
was long, but full of interest. In its varied 
contents it may be said to have circum- 
navigated the globe; and in this extended 
voyage, though only touching at the ports, 
such was their number, that a large portion 
of time was unavoidably occupied. From 
the report it appeared, that the agitated 
question respecting the Apocrypha was 
nearly set..at rest, the circulation of these 
writings having been abandoned. The 
total number of Bibles and Testaments, 
issued during the year, amounted to about 
550,000, which was said to be greater 
than in any former similar period. The 
total of receipts was stated to be £86,223. 
This meeting was addressed by the Earl of 
Harrowby, the Bishops of Winchester, of 
Litchfield and Coventry, and of Sodor and 
Man. Also by Lord Calthorpe, Wm. 
Wilberforce, Esq. the Rev. Mr. Allen, of 
Philadelphia, Lord Bexley, the Rev. Mr. 
Sibthorp, Mr. Patterson, the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, the Rev. Wm. Orme, Sir Thomas 
Dyche Ackland, and several others, who 
seemed animated with the subject they 
were called to advocate; and in a high 
degree the energy of their addresses com- 
municated a powerful impulse to the large 
and highly respectable assemblage of 
hearers by whom they were surrounded. 
The speeches of the Bishops, in particular, 
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were much to the purpose. ‘They ap- 
to feel the importance of the duty 
in which they were engaged, and mani- 
fested a solicitude to promote the universal 
circulation of the sacred writings. 

The British and Foreign School Society. 
—Held its anniversary in Free Mason’s 
Hall, on Monday, May 12th, at which the 
Duke of Sussex was expected to preside, 
but, being prevented by indisposition, Lord 
Mandeville took the chair. The room, as 
usual, was crowded to excess. This society 
has under its auspices no less than 2371 
schools. The Report spoke of their pros- 
perity in the most decisive terms. Among 
the speakers, was the Rev. Mr. Allen of 
Philadelphia, who in the course of his 
address remarked, that in the United States, 
out of 125,000 white children educated in 
their schools not one had ever been com- 
mitted to prison. In this respect the chil- 
dren of colour were not inferior in their 
behaviour. Of these 240,000 had been 
educated, and not one had ever been com- 
mitted for a criminal offence. The .ene- 
mies of Sunday schools must, therefore, find 
some more plausible source of. crime, than 
instruction, to account for the increase of 
juvenile depravity. Among the other 

akers, were Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Bex- 
ley, the Rev. Mr. Weigh, the Rev. Mr. 
Orme, and the Rev. Mr. G. Clayton. This 
anniversary was conducted with its usual 
animation and harmony, and the interest 
it excited was such as might have been ex. 
pected from the occasion, and the abilities 
of the speakers. At this meeting it was 
stated, that in Denmark, during the last 
five years, 3000 schools had been esta- 
lished. 


Sunday School Union.—On Tuesday, 
May 13th the anniversary breakfast of the 
Sunday School Union was held at six in the 
morning, at the City of London Tavern, 
Bishopgate-street, which, at that early 


hour, was very numerously attended, At 
this meeting, Thomas Challis, Esq. was. 
called to the chair. The meeting was ad- 
dressed in a masterly and animated man- 
ner by several speakers, among whom 
were, the Rev. Arthur Tidman, the Rev. 
Mr. Miller, the Rev. Mr. Ashton, Mr. 
Lloyd, the Rev. Mr. Rowland, the Rev. 
Mr. Dyer, the Rev. Mr. Hunkin, of Ham- 
burgh, the Rev. Mr. Blackburn, the Rev. 
Mr. Griffin, the Rev. J. Peggs, formerly 
a missionary in India, and the Rev. Mr. 
Dobson. Of some of these, the speeches 
were icularly animated. That of the 
Rev. Mr. Tidman was highly figurative, and 
full of masculine eloquence. That of the 


| Rev. Mr. Rowland was remarkable for 
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anecdote, and characteristic illustration. Mr. 
Lloyd conducted us through a region of 
facts; and Mr. Peggs transported us to 
India. The speeches delivered on this 
occasion excited considerable interest, and 
all thought themselves highly rewarded for 
getting up somewhat earlier than usual, to 
enjoy this mental repast. 

Naval and Miltary Bible Society.— 
On the same day, May 13th, at noon, the 
anniversary of the Naval and Military Bi- 
ble Society was held at Free Mason’s Hall, 
Wm. Wilberforce Esq. in the chair. The 
Report was confined to the distribution of 
Bibles and Testaments among sailors and 
soldiers; and many pleasing incidents were 
mentioned of their willingness to receive 
them, and of the visible alteration since their 
distribution, that had taken place in many 
ships and regiments, in the moral behaviour 
of the men. The Rev. Gerard Noel, 
Colonel Frost, the Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Gandy, R. N., Mr. Barry, R.N., Capt. 
Baskerville, Rev. Wm. Ellis, Capt. Saurin, 
Capt. Franklin, Capt. Parry, Lieut. Vine, 
Rev. Hugh Mc Neile, Henry Maxwell, 
Esq., Lieut. Gordon, R. N., the Rev. 
Francis Noel, and several others, addressed 
the meeting on the occasion. Some of the 
speeches were full of animation, sound 
sense, and manly eloquence, while others 
were more particularly characteristic of the 
gentlemen who spoke. The Hall was 
much crowded by persons who seemed to 
feel an interest in the business of the day. 

London Missionary Society.—The an- 
niversary of the London Missionary Society, 
was held on Thursday, May 15th, in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, City Road. Wm. Alers 
Hankey, Esq. in the chair. It appeared 
from the Report, which was admirably 
written, and very comprehensive in its out- 
line, that this Society has 65 stations, and 
85 missionaries in various parts of the world. 
The receipts during the year throughout the 
kingdom amounted to £45,300, being an 
increase on the last of £2700, At this 
anniversary the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, Lord Bexley, the 
Rev. Mr. James of Birmingham, one of 
the secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, Rev. Timothy East, Rev. Dr. Cox, 
Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Liverpool, Rev. Mr. 
Orme, Rev. Mr. Ely, of Rochdale, Rev. 
Jabez Bunting, a Gentleman from Dublin, 
Rev. Mr. Patton, of New York, and several 
others. On this occasion, the speeches 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. James, the Rev. 
Mr. Patton, and the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, were the most remarka- 
ble for the impression they made on the 
large and attentive audience assembled. 





Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty.—The Protestant 
Society for the Protection of Religious 
Liberty held its anniversary at the City of 
London Tavern, on Saturday, May 17th; 
Lord Holland in the chair. The repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts gave it a 
peculiar stimulus, and rendered it perhaps 
more interesting than any anniversary which 
has occurred since its establishment. The 
report, which was read by John Wilks, 
Esq. was clear, strong, comprehensive, and, 
in every respect, replete with solid sense 
and rational vigour. In the sources 
of power it acknowledged the full influence 
of liberal principles, but noted many acts 
of local intolerance issuing from ‘“ brief 
authority,” and stated the manner in which 
they had been successfully resisted and 
counteracted by the efforts of this society. 
Among the speakers, who eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves by their zeal and 
eloquence on this occasion, the names of 
the Rev. Mr. James of Birmingham, the Rev. 
Mr. Hunt of Chelmsford, the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher of Stepney, Alderman Wood, 
M.P., the Rev. Mr. Adkins of Southamp- 
ton, the Rev. Dr. Styles, the Rev. Thomas 
Smith, the Kev. Mr. Scholl, a French 
Protestant minister, and the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
deserve to be particularly mentioned. 
Many others have a powerful claim upon 
our pages, but the want of room forbids us 
to introduce them. At the conclusion of 
the meeting, the speech of Lord Holland 
was most powerfully impressive. It was 
delivered with all that pathos, animation, 
and eloquence, for which his parliamentary 
addresses have always . been remarkable. 
The applause with which it was received 
was almost unbounded. 

Of the resolutions, amounting to twelve 
in number, we can do nothing more than 
give the substance, which follows: 1. That 
every man has a right to worship God 
agreeably to the dictates of his conscience ; 
and that exclusions from office on this 
account is tyrannous and unjust. 11. That 
in this light, the Test and Corporation Acts 
have always been surveyed by the society. 
111. That the repeal of these acts is hailed 
with gratitude by the society. 1v. That to 
all who have co-operated in procuring the 
repeal, the society return their sincere 
thanks. v. That this society acknowledge 
the ability and zeal of the committee for 
obtaining the repeal, and their obligations 
to Wm. Smith, Esq. M.P. for his dis- 
tinguished exertions. vi. That the society 
avow their obligations to Lord John Rus- 
sell and Lord Holland, for their unwearied 
and successful exertions. vit, That .the 
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meeting lament that a spirit of intolerance 
still exists in several places, and that it has 
manifested itself on several late occasions. 
vitr. That this meeting will continue to 
exert itself to secure the religious rights of 
the community, and oppose all attempts at 
encroachment. 1x. That the meeting re- 
turn their thanks to the committee for their 
labours during the past year, and appoint 
for the ensuing, twenty-four gentlemen, 
(whose names are mentioned,) being half 
ministers and half laymen. x. That the 
meeting present their acknowledgments to 
Thomas Hayter, Esq. the treasurer, and 
recommend that the society be more exten- 
sively aided b uniary support. xr. That 
to Messrs. Thomas Pellatt aa John Wilks, 
Esqrs. honorary secretaries, the meeting 
renew their thanks. x11. That the meet. 
ing express their joy and gratitude at be- 
holding Lord Holland the third time in the 
chair. 

It ought to be stated, that though at these 
meetings no collections are made, donations 
are much needed, and that they may be 
transmitted by post to the treasurer, T. Hay- 
ter, Esq. Brixton, or to either of the secre- 
taries, Thomas Pellatt, Esq. Ironmongers’ 
Hall, or John Wilks, Esq. Finsbury-square, 
to the latter of whom all applications should 
be addressed. From each congregation in 
England, the annual contribution expected 
is £2. and from each in Wales £1. The 
subscriptions became due at Lady-day 
last. Country ministers, or their friends, 
will always be received with pleasure by the 
committee at their meetings, Batson’s 
Coffee-house, Cornhill, at half-past six in 
the evening, on the last Monday in every 
month. 

Of this deeply interesting meeting we 
must now take our leave, conscious that 
nothing more than a rough outline has been 
given. Those who wish to have the ac- 
count of its proceedings at large, may con- 
sult the pages of a newspaper entitled 
“The World,” dated May 21st, 1828. 

Home Missionary Society.—The anni- 
versary of the Home Missionary Society 
took place on the evening of Tuesday, 
May 20th, at Spafield chapel, Lieut.-Ge- 
neral Neville, in the chair. The meeting 
was respectably attended, and _ several 
speeches replete with interest and anima- 
tion were delivered. 

Reformation Society.—The first anni- 
versary of this Institution, which was 
established to disseminate the principles of 
the Reformation among the victims of papal 
superstition, was held on Friday, May 23, 
at Freemason’s Hall, the Earl of Win- 
chelsea in the chair. It appears from the 





report, that the efforts of this society have 
been attended with the most beneficial 
results, particularly in Ireland, which has 
been the principal scene of its active ope- 
rations. Among the speakers were the 
Earl of Mont Cashel, the Hon. and Rev. 
Gerard Noel, secretary Gordon, the Rev. 
Mr. Sibthorp, the Rev. Mr. Mc Neile, the 
Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, H. Drummond, 
Esq. and the Rev. Dr. Cox. Of the Rev. 
Mr. Mc Neile the zeal, animation, and 
energy, being almost unbounded, betrayed 
him into the use of expressions which 
several of the other fi 3 tefused to 
adopt. The speech of the Rev. Mr. 
O’Sullivan was temperate, comprehensive, 
dignified, argumentative, and eloquent, and, 
perhaps, as a fine specimen of oratory, was 
not surpassed in any one instance through- 
out the metropolis, during this religious 
festival. ‘Towards the close of the meeting, 
a momentary ferment took place, occasioned 
by a misapprehension of some sentences 
that had been dropped by one of the 
speakers. A little explanation, however, 
restored tranquillity, and. all terminated in 
harmony and peace. 

As the force of this society is directed 
chiefly against popery, a proposition had 
been made prior to the commencement of 
this anniversary, by a papal advocate, to 
argue the points of controversy before the 
assembly. This, however, was declined, as 
being foreign to the occasion for which the 
meeting was convened. “ These circum- 
stances,” the speaker, we believe the Rev. 
Mr. Mc Neile, said, “he thought it proper 
to state to all present, that no misrepresen- 
tation might be thrown into circulation ; 
and he begged to assure the assembly, and 
the gentleman whose offer to advocate the 
cause of popery had been declined that 
day, for reasons already assigned, that they 
were now ready to accept his challenge, 
either in that hall or any other, at any time 
he might appoint, before an audience con- 
vened for the purpose, to hear the debate, 
and mark its issue.” This proposition, 
however, produced no reply, and after the 
plaudits of approbation had subsided, the 
business of the meeting proceeded in its 
regular order. 

Many other Public Meetings besides 
those of which we have merely sketched 
the outlines, have held their anniversaries 
during the preceding month, but those we 
have mentioned may be considered as the 
principal. . On all occasions they have been 
most numerously and respectably attended, 
and the support they received from their 
es om friends and advocates, and from 
public liberality, was almost unexampled. 
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To such of our readers as wish to have a 
mote. detailed account of these Public 
Meetings than our limits will allow, toge- 
ther with the speeches delivered on each 
occasion; we would strongly recommend 
the three. following newspapers, “The 
World,” “The Record,” and “ The Com- 
mentator.” These papers advocate the 
cause of truth and virtue, as represented in 
the Christian system, without distorting the 
features of either, by the delusive optics of 


political expediency. 





Hiterary Notices. 
Just Published, 
. Elements of Self-Knowledge and Improvement. 
By Thomas Finch. 3d Edit. 
hé Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, 
D.D.; with a preliminary ‘view of the Papal Sys- 
tem, and of the State of the Protestant Doctrine in 
Europe, to the commencement of the Fourteenth 
Century. By Robert Vaughan. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings, of 
the Rev. Matthew Henry. By J. B. Williams, 
Esq. F.S.A. 1 vol. 8vo. with portrait. 


oe My Early Years,” for those in Early ‘Life. 
12mo. 


Cobbin’s Elements of Geography, on a new plan, 
with twelve Maps and Engravings. Half bd. 

The Missionary Gazetteer. By the Rev. C. 
Williams. 

The Harp of Judah ; a selection of Poems re- 
lating to the Conversion of the Jews, and to Mis- 
sionary and other Religious Societies. F'cap. 8vo. 

Christian Charity explained ; or, the Influence 
of Religion on Temper, stated. By the Rev. 
J. A. James. 

Lectures on the History of Jesus Christ. By 
the Rev. James Bennett, D.D. Second Edition, 
2 vols. bds. 8vo. 

Female Piety and Zeal exemplified inthe Me- 
moirs of Miss Ely, by her brother, the Rev. John 
Ely. 12mo. 

In one vol. 8vo. extra boards, a Narrative of 
Memorable Events in Paris, preceding the Capitu- 
lation, and during the Occupancy of that City by the 
Allied Armies in the year 1814; from the journal 
of a Detenu, (a prisoner, on parole,) ig tlie French 
capital; from the year 1803 to 1814;— also, Anee- 
@otes of Buonaparte’s journey to, residence at, 
and return from, Elba, With a Preface and con. 
cluding Remarks, by J. Britton, F.S.A. &c. 

A Treatise on Diseases connected with Indiges- 
tion. By David Unwin,M.D. 8vo. 

The Claims of British India. By J. Peggs. 

Tax on Pilgrims visiting Juggernaut. By 
J. Peggs. ; 

Salvator Mundi, a beautiful engraving embel- 
lished with gold. 

Report of the Cork Reformation Society for 


The Danger of Resting in Inadequate Views of 
Christianity. Addressed particularly to Christian 
Parents. Patrick Falconer, Esq. 12mo. bds. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Susan Huntingdon, of Boston, 
America. With an Introductory Essay, by James 
Montgomery. 12mo. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress, with Notes by the 
Rey. Thomas Seott. With an Introductory Essay, 
by James Montgomery. 

Beveridge’s Private Thoughts on Religion. With 
qesatectertacy Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 

2. 

Booth’s Reign of Grace. With an Introductory 

Essay, by Thomas Chalmers,D.D. 12mo. 





The Christian’s Companion in Solitude ; cons 
sisting of Baxter's Walking with God—the Chris- 
tian’s duty and privilege—Baxter’s Converse with 
God in Solitude—Corbet’s Self-Employment in 
Secret—and Devout Breathings of a Pious Soul. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. David 
Young. 12mo. 

The Holy Bible; containing the Old and New 
Testaments : printed from the authorized Englis 
version, with Devotional Reflections, and Critica 
and Explanatory Notes, selected from the most 
celebrated writers in the Established Chureh, and 
among Dissenters. To which are added, an Expo- 
sition and Refutation of the Apostate Tenets of 
the modern Church of Rome ; with the Socinian- 
Unitarian, Arian, Antinomian, and other heresies, 

Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim, from the 
Latin of Lewis Holberg. 

Present State of Christianity, and of the Mig- 
sionary Establishments in all Parts of the World. 
By Frederic Shoberl. 

Popular Philosophy; or, the Book of Nature 
laid open upon Christian Principles. - 2 vols. 

The Astronomical Doctrine of a Plurality of 
Worlds irreconcileable with the popular system of 
Theology. By the Rey, S. Noble. 

The Anti-Pauper System, exemplifying the prac- 
tical good, under the frugal administration of tlie 
Poor Laws. By Thomas Becher,.M.A. 

Catholic Mission, Speeches, &c. Part I. : 

A Daily Expositor of the New Testament. By 
the Rey. Thos. Keyworth. 2vols. 8vo. bas. 

Marriage, the source, stability, and perfection of 
social happiness and duty. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter for May. 

Eccelino da Romano, surnamed the Tyrant of 
Padua, in I2 books. By Viscount Dillon. , 

Poems. By Eliza Rennie. F’cap. 8yo, 


In the Press. 


In one vol. post 8vo., Three Days at Killarney; 
with other Poems. By the Rev. Charles Hoyle. 

In a few days will be published, the much; 
approved Likeness of the Rev. Caleb Morvis, mi- 
nister of Fetter-lane chapel. Drawn by ‘T. Wage- 
man; engtaved by W. T. Fry. 

Captain George Beauclerk, 10th Infanty, ac, 
companied Dr. Browne, in July 1826, on a medical 
mission to the Sultan of Morocco, has in the press 
a volume of travels, illustrated with numerous 
appropriate costume engravings, to be entitled, 
“ A Journey to Morocco.” 

Dr.MeCormae, a physician of Belfast, announees 
for immediate publication, an Essay on the Causes 
and Cure of Stammering, and the Impediments of 
Speech. 

Mr. Britton announces, that the letterpress of 
the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy will 
be ready for delivery, gratis, to the subscribers on 
or before the Ist of July ; thatsome of the copper- 
plates of Robson’s Cities will be destroyed, after 
250 large, and 890 small-paper copies are worked ; 
and that the letterpress and last Number of Peter 
besongh Cathedral will be ready with the Nor- 
mandy. ; 

No..1, of Picturesque Antiquities of the Eng- 
lish Cities, will be published on the lst of next 
month, with 12 Engravings, by and under the 
direction of J. Le Keux. ; 

Preparing for Publication. 

Memoir of John Frederic Oberlin, pastor of 
Waldbach, in the Band la Roche, compiled chiefly 
from the Freneh. : 

Mr, G. A, Williams, of Cheltent ees 
for publication early in July, the first number of @ 
New Quarterly Magazine, to be entitled “ The 
Cheltenkam Album.” 

Mr. William Carpenter, the auther of several 
poplar works on the stady of the. Scriptures, is 
about te deliver a Course of Lectures on Sacred 
Literature, adapted to the purposes of 
instruction. 
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